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Holmes’ New First Reader. 
Holmes’ New Second Reader. 
Holmes’ New Third Reader. ‘ 
Holmes’ New Fourth Reader. 
Holmes’ New Fifth Reader. 
Maury’s Elementary Geography. 
Maury’s Manual of Geography. 
Maury’s Revised Physical Geography. 
The Clarendon Dictionary. 
Venable’s New Elementary Arithmetic. 
Venable’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. 
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Gildersleeve’s Latin Exercise- Book. 
Perrin’s Cesar’s Civil War. 
Knoflach’s Grammar Simplified. 
Knoflach’s Spanish Simplified. 
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(= If you are thinking of the adoption of new text-books, you are cordially in- 
vited to write to us with reference to examination and introdaction of any of those 
named above, which are now widely in use in schools where only the latest books 
are sought for. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
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Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
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Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
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Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
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INTERESTING TO PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 

Official reports show that Reed & rape By Graded and Higher Lessons in 
English are now used in more than half of the Regents’ Schools of N. Y. State. 

Record shows that the books have been introduced into the majority of Normal 
Schools in the United States. 

Whole Counties and States have adopted them for exclusive use, and during the past 
year they were so adopted in Loaisiana, and in 28 of the 35 Counties In So. Carolina, 

Their yearly sales have increased five-fold in the past few years, and were never be- 
fore as large as in the year ending with last June. 

Time and space forbid mention of their many merits. Only most commendatory 
opinions are received from teachers using the books in their classes. 

The authors’ plans have been clearly set forth in their prefaces and faithfully car- 
ried out in their work. 

The publishers respectfully but earnestly invite teachers to become acquainted with 
these books and with such purpose they should be pleased to correspond with any 
wishing information. 
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latest and most approved methods of presenting the subject. 
ok in higebras It is especially commensed to the attention of instructors in schools having departments preparatory for higher institu- 


tions. A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 
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Sole American Agents, 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 
Tilustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 
[Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


ratories of T. , London; 
_ ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 

E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL HIsToRY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MICROSCOPES. 
MORRIS EARLE & 


‘ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


| Ceneral Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Post and Stockton Sts., 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
» MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 

Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 


A NEW SONG BOOK. 


is: ist ee: 


Ry S. C. HANSON, Author of Merry Melodies, 


The Freshest, Choicest, and Most Captivating School Singing Book Now Published. 


The beautiful words and charming melodies of this new book win for it at once a place in the 
hearts of both teacher and pupils. Such songs as *‘ Nobody Seems to Know,” “Closing Songs,’ 
“* Sweet Summer’s Gone Away,” “ Banner of Victory,”’ ‘* Where is the Lazy Scholar ?”’ ete., exert 
a great influence upon the school and aid greatly in securing obedience eed discipline. 

Printed on good paper, 104 large pages, words aud music. Gives 17 pages of instruction. 

BOARD SIDES, CLOTH BACK. PRICE, 35 CTS.; $3.00 PER DOZ. 


Specimen Pages Free. 


ATALOGUE. My new 1880, 64-page Catalogue is a 
necessity to every wide awake teacher. I carry the largest 
stock of MetTHop Booxs, Booxs ror TEACHERS, SPEAKERS, SCHOOL 
Games, BLAckBoaRD’ STENcILs, and other purely PEpaGocicaL 
Suppuies of any house in this country. All works relating to the 
profession kept in stock at lowest prices. Catalogue sent free. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


* * * * * * * 
N A N T A ( L A U N SANTA CLAUS is a new Illustrated Journal for 
a Boys and Girls, published weekly. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. Tells facts about industries,— a practical jourval 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, London. for practical Young Folks. Has Trowbridge, Car. 
Schock of High negie, Archdeacon Farrar, Sara Orne Jewett, Wil! 
Carleton ; Spofford, David Ker, Baylor, Burdett, 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. | schools, Teachers, and others, given exclusive 


Santa Claus. Profit for spare time. No can- 
vassing required. Address the Philadelphia 


territory, and liberal pay to tell people about 
ree, SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE or 


and such contributors and the best artists. $1200 in 
Annual Industrial Prizes. Its aims: To tell Boys 
and Girls why and how grown people do things; and 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio 
for ee. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-han 
Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in tr 


E NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register Now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired, 
(Mention this journal.) 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S @ 
EEL’ PENS. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Is a captivating study, and is a part of the Chautauqua course this 
year. The game of Mythology which we publish is played like 
any game of authors, and is a great help in mastering the subject. 
The price is 50 cents. 

“ you ae a — don’t undertake to begin school this fall 
until you have secured a copy of our Illustrated Catalogue 
of School Aids and Material. ” 

Send 12 Cents for our nw Number Builder for primary desk- 
XN work in figures. Remember that we shall soon publish a Manual of Work 


for Ungraded Schools. We do not intend to be forgotten by the educating 
forces of this country. 


Kindergarten Material always a specialty. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


-Ofcar- Fay- 


VERSES FOR EVERY DAY. 


Edited by OSCAR FAY ADAMS, Author of “Through the Year with the Poets.” 


Part I. contains a short selection of nature tt 
ry! Appended to each month i 
in year, beginning with Sep-| mous poets and authors ; alee the 
ne 
morize, bey will 
serve to familiarize the children with bits of good +g 
verse, but will also help them to observe more 
a the various aspects of nature throughout the 


on of 
gles to be used on declamation on and jin 


lt has been the aim of the editor to have th 
tents of the book as fresh oF 
resh and unhackeneyed as 
PAPER, 120 PAGES. PRICE, 25 CTS., POSTPAID. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Pus.isuers, 


Office, 1113 Market Street. 


the Best Juvenile Journal in the World. 


Something New 


IN BOTH 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


EN-PAYMENT Accident Policies. 


Insuring against Accident up to 70 years of age, and, 


if desired, returning amount of Premiums to insured. 


ANNUITY LIFE POLICIES. 


The only form issued which furnishes a regular income, 
and the lowest in Premium rate. 


Both Forms Copyrighted, and Used Exclusively by 


THE TRAVELERS, 


What the Public Think of Them is Shown by 


THE LARGE BUSINESS 


OF THE PAST SIX MONTHS. 


ACCIDENT PREMIUMS OVER $1,000,000. 


LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN, largely in excess of 
corresponding period of 1888. 


Assets, $10,992,000. Surplus, $2,248,000. 
Paid Policy-holders over $16,500,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Assist, Sec’y, 
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Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE NATION'S CHOICE. 


BY ELLA G, IVES, 


O Goldenrod, bright Goldenrod! 

A smile from ont the heart of God, 
To light up Mother Earth’s worn face 
With touches of celestial grace : 

Thou rapture of the wayside clod, 

We sing thy praise, dear Goldenrod! 


O Goldenrod, brave Goldenrod! 

A thought from out the mind of God, 
On nature’s book, with wondrous art, 
Enshrined within a weed’s plain heart : 
Thou poem traced upon the sod, 

We sing thy praise, dear Goldenrod ! 


O Goldeurod, bright Goldenrod! 

A purpose from the will of God, 

To kindle faith in hearts forlorn, 

To sing of resurrection morn : 

Thou shining footprint of our God, 
We chant thy praise, dear Goldenrod! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


ARISTOTLE: Man is born a citizen. 


L. Epwarps Ciark, Washington, D. C.: Art glad- 
dens, dignifies, and ennobles human life. 


Supt. A. P. Marsie, Pa.D., Worcester, Mass.: I 
think no system of schools ought to be without the study 
of music. 


Strate Supt. H. A. Florida: Give’me my 
state full of singing schools, and I will have a state full of 
singing homes,—and they are happy, pure homes. 


The Catholic Review, Aug. 25, ’89: The parochial 
school means one day, without infringing on the public 
school in any way, to have the support of the state. 


Rev. M. J. Savacr, Boston: Excitement, enthusiasm, 
zeal,—these are only force, neither good nor bad, any 
more than steam is good or bad, or wind is good or bad. 


The Atlanta Constitution: The Northern Methodist 
Church alone is spending more money in the South for 
higher education than all the Southern states combined 
give to their colleges. 

Supervisor Louisa Parsons Hopkins: Corporal 
punishment is monstrously unphilosophical, and has no 
relations with our progressive, intellectual methods. It 
is out of joint with the times. 

Jewett, San Francisco, Cal. ; The Italian 
photographs are excellent and cheap. By sending directly 
to photographers at Venice, Florence, and Rome, you can 
get for about a dollar apiece, postage included, large pho- 
tographs of the great works of art in Italy, and of the 
classic ruins. 

Strate SUPERINTENDENT Rice, South Carolina: I am 
heartily in favor of music instruction, and I hope that we 
shall see music taught in every school and to every child 
in the state. To say nothing of its good effects upon the 
physical system, it civilizes and refines every school and 
community where proper training is given. 

Philadelphia Record: School education is the com- 
plement of home education, — not its substitute. Should 
it ever become the latter, our state will be like that of 


China. The universal dreary dead-level of a prescribed 
and unalterable method will stifle all individuality. It is 
to the change and variety, the progress of the actual life, 
that we must look to cause education to progress. 


THE WORTH OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


Years ago, in a very profound freshman discussion, 
where several young men were looking at the subject of 
the advantages of college education, one of the disputants 
said No, the best worth was not knowledge, but the dis- 
cipline it secured. Judging them by their record, some 
students take away from college very little discipline, and 
less knowledge. However, the above opinion has much 
weight. College students do acquire, or ought to acquire, 
habits of study, and learn how to study to the best advan- 
tage. Another result is the bringing of young men,—and 
we are glad to say, now-a-days young women also,—under 
the influence of the most largely gifted and most highly 
cultivated minds. Add character to culture, and who 
shall set boundaries to and fence in the influence thereof ? 

At the funeral of Professor Upham, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, was present President Allen, of Girard College. 
Allen had been at Bowdoin, and had come under the in- 
fluence of Upham, and always felt that to his college pro- 
fessor was due the inception of his religious life. Rev. 
Dr. Deems, of the “Church of the Strangers,” New 
York, was also present. He was asked if he knew Pres- 
ident Allen. His ready response was, “He made me.” 
This comment has been written on these facts: “ Pro- 
fessor Upham was in some measure the making of Presi- 
dent Allen. President Allen, speaking after the manner 
of men, made Dr. Deems.” This making of men, this 
bringing of character, moral and mental, into finer pro- 
portions, is one result of the intercourse of professor and 
student. I have sometimes queried whether it may not 
be the greatest of all college advantages. 

The same thing, though, may be asserted of all grades 
of schools. The boy in a grammar school, under a 
teacher of exact scholarship, of large intellectual ambi- 
tion, and of decided and manly character, will take from 
him something more than so much grammar, so much ge- 
ography, so much arithmetic. Much of these gains may 
get away from the pupil, but he will never get away from 
the influence of that teacher. Looking back, he will see 
his form rising up, standing out against the past, clear and 
sharp as a mountain peak against the bright western sky. 
He will be aroused and cheered on to earnest study and 
more thoughtful living. When weary, he will be re- 
freshed by the contemplation of that old-time instructor’s 
persistence in all high aims. He will ask of himself 
faithfulness, and he will inevitably commend it to others. 
It is not light from any setting of the sun in this ease ; it 
is a light that lives, burns, sharpens forever, and against 
it are projected evermore the achievements of the past, 
character standing out statuesque, monumental. 


A VACATION FRAGMENT. 


BY SUSAN HALL. 

We sat on the old gray bridge under the trees, and 
looked down upon the Granby brook. It was the brown- 
est of brooks, the clearest and most musical. The rocks 
near its bed were carpeted with thick green moss ; the 
ferns grew in masses by its side; birches, alders, and 
maples crowded near it, with the darker hemlock and 
stronger oak. There were cool hollows where birds came 
to dip their bills and spray their feathers, and rocky steps 
where children climbed, joyous as the brook, laughing as 
they caught at the roots and stems which the trees lent 
for their aid. Cardinal flowers glowed here and there 
among the ferns on the margin, and the sunlit brook re- 


flected their beauty. The blue. sky leaned down over the 


close gathered treetops, to find its own color given back 
by the still waters. It was a friendly brook, that sang as 
it twisted and turned on its winding way to the sea,— 
sang all the more when the way was rough. I smiled to 
hear it sing. 

A comrade called to me from a shady hollow farther 
up, where the brook was wider and more serene: “ Do 
hear this musical little gurgle where the water flows over 
these round stones ! ” 

I answered, half impatiently : “How can I hear that 
ripple, when the brook is rushing and tumbling over these 
rocks here close beside me! Tis tumult here ; the music 
is there with you.” 

“ But listen, and try to hear,” persisted my friend, 
quietly. 

So I listened. The noise of the down pouring water, 
rushing from rock to rock, dashing against the boulders 
beneath the bridge, drowned every other sound. But as 
[ harkened I became conscious of the peaceful singing of 
the calmer waters above. I listened till the turmoil was 
forgotten, and only the song was heard. 

“T can hear it!” I called to my friend. “TI can hear 
your music up there,—and now I seem to hear nothing 
else.” 

My comrade smiled. “I fancied you might like to re- 
member that you need not of necessity listen to the sound 
that seems the loudest and nearest, if you choose to hear 
something else.” 

I listened, and the brook sang on. I watched the 
spray and the shadows, the ripples and the foam ; I rested 
in the beauty of it all, and thought of my new lesson. 
It was good to know that I might hear music in the midst 
of tumult, if I would. 

“ The Granby brook shall help me in my. schoolroom,” 
I thought. ‘“TIcan listen for a peace word when I am 
impatient, for a rest yord when I am weary, for a 
strength word.when I am weak. In the busiest hours of 
the hurrying day I will choose to hear harmony instead 
of discord, my brook shall help me to be tranquil and 
serene.” 


Share with me this fragment of my vacation. 


WILINMAM HAZLITT. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 

It grows increasingly difficult, with the flight of years, 
to form a clear estimate of that group of brilliant critics 
whose essays and reviews dazzled the first half of this 
century. It was composed of a mingling of men who 
wrote to supply their daily needs, and of those who had 
the spirit and aspirations of men of letters, without this 
pressure. Whether it be praiseworthy or not, an author 
with the pure literary temperament would prefer to write 
for no other reward than the birds have when they sing. 
Jeffrey and Sidney Smith, John Wilson and William 
Hazlitt, De Quincey and Lamb, wrote when the world 
still had time not only to think, but to read. 

That time is past. The spirit of hurry has overtaken 
the spirit of leisure, and has throttled its adversary. 
Who would have the time to elaborate such conversations 
as Mr. Hazlitt repeats in “The Round Table ” ? 

William Hazlitt was born in 1778, and died in 1830. 
His education was first conducted privately, and after- 
ward at the Unitarian College at Hackney. His career 
was a desultory one after the completion of his education, 
until 1802, when he began to study art, for which he had a 
great fondness. Although a lover of art and metaphys- 
ies, his profession was literature. His two marriages 
were unfortuuate. His last years were clouded by pecu- 
niary embarrassments. 

His life was published by his grandson, in 1867. Asa 
man, Hazlitt is considered in two radically differing as- 
pects. On the one hand, he is pictured as undomestic, 


moody, and blinded to the claims of others, when those 
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claims stood in the way of personal gratification. On the 
other hand, we are told that his “ prejudices were few,” 
that he was extremely patient, that he had a steadfastness 
of mind which amounted to obstinacy, and that he was a 
temperate liver, drinking nothing alcoholic. His polit- 
ical views subjected him to much defamation. 

As an essayist, Hazlitt ranks in acumen with De 
Quincey. His style is bold, sprightly, or simply elegant, 
according to his theme. His English is muscular, idio- 
matic, and at times very conversational. His analytic 
power is softened and enlarged by fine poetic taste. His 
ardent sympathy with a subject, especially in such a work 
as English Poets and Comic Writers, renders his treat- 
ment occasionally as highly dramatic as that of. Leigh 


Hunt. 
His critical reputation rests chiefly on The Round 


to relieve its foggy atmosphere as gleamed when Lamb 
and Hazlitt, De Quincey and Coleridge made 4 constella- 
tion whose beams penetrated its most populous solitudes ¢ 


DIVERTING THE MIND FROM STUDY. 


BY W. 8. JACKMAN, 
Cook County Normal School, Illinois. 

It is a great mistake for the teacher to act upon the 
idea that the pupil loses all the time in the schoolroom 
which is not actually employed in poring over some lesson 
that must be recited. Such a course is liable to change 
healthful study into an intolerable “grind,” which will 
render the most interesting subject dull. It is the pres- 
ent purpose to describe some devices which have been 
employed with a class in the high school to relieve the 


Tabte, which he denominates “ A Collection of Essays on 
Literature, Men, and Manners,” and on two other works, 
severally entitled English Poets and Comic Writers and 
Elizabethan Literature and Characters of Shakespeare. 
Richard Parneit describes Hazlitt’s style thus: ‘“ He be- 
longs to the class of critics that exhibits the beauties of 
an author, rather than to the class that reveals them.” 


pupils from the monotony of their daily routine. 
I. A small space at one end of the blackboard was ded- 


icated to literary recreations. Some of the class adorned 
this with an elaborate drawing of a herald bearing a scroll 
upon which was written Our Literary Corner. It was 
the aim to place here every morning before the opening of 
school a quotation having a point of real merit. Nobody 


Whoever would view this author sympathetically, should) |. norized these, but the thought involved often gave rise 


read Barry Cornwall's balanced judgments. He who 


to a discussion. A scratch book and pencil were sus- 


cares for the man merely as a mirror of the author, pended near by in which the pupils recorded their selee- 
should sit at the Hound Table. He who will be con-jiions as they found them, and from which they were cop- 
tent with only the most orbicular view, must buy thelieg in turn upon the board. Our supply never gave out. 
score or more of volumes comprising Hazlitt’s works, and] 4+ ihe close of the year these selections were all neatly 
enjoy him with the easy nonchalance of the litteratewr,| | ton in an elegantly bound volume stamped with the 


who is also much of a man of the world. 


name and date of the class, which was left behind as an 


Open the Lectures on the Age of Elizabeth where one} , donee of the seal in Vile direction 


may, the charm and vigor of the style immediately arrest 


II. Another small space was headed with the words 


the attention. The diction exhilarates like poetry. The Pro et Con neatly printed. ‘This was termed Tho Silent 
mind is held still more tensely than the ear. Hazlitt does Dele Wes pede some fairly debatable question 
not hesitate to employ rare verbs, such as “ eternize”’; or below which was the following form : t ; 


nouns that are the property of the poet ordinarily, as 
“trond” ; or adjectives that stamp themselves upon the 
memory like the one in the following sentence, descrip- 
tive of Marlow’s style: “ His thoughts burn within him 
like a furnace with bickering flames.” 

What could better describe the heaped-up stores of the 
sixteenth century, the army of talent, the outpouring of 


Yes; because— No; because— 
1. 1. 
2. 2. 
3. 3. 
4. 4. 


As a point on either side of the question occurred to 


eloquent thoughts, as impetuous gnd abundant as a storm any one he wrote it in the proper place, and when the 
in the Alps, than this quotation on the great men of the| spaces were all filled or the question appeared to be set- 
age of Shakespeare’ “They are a mighty phalanx of| tied to the satisfaction of all, it was erased and another 
kindred spirits closing him round, moving in the same|one written. Since points only, not arguments, could be 
orbit, and impelled by the same causes in their whirling stated, this exercise drilled rst in the art of pore the 
and eccentric career. They had the same faults and the points of a debate distinctly and in the best order. . 


same excellences ; the same strength and depth and rich- 


III. The class levied an assessment of ten cents per 


ness ; the same truth of character, passion, imagination i 

’ ’ *}member and subscribed: for Harper's Weekly for the 
thrown, h@aped, massed together | school year. Its editorials, sketches, and illustrations 
without careful polishing or exact method, but poured out| were of great interest, and by very little effort the pupils 


in unconcerned profusion from the lap of nature and 
genius in boundless and unrivalled magnificence.” 

But it is in Conversations that one feels he actually 
comes face to face with William Hazlitt, Esquire. For 
example : “ A man who is at the head of his profession is 
above it.” ‘Hunt was too apt to put people to their 
trumps, or to force them upon doing, not what they could, 
but what he thought he could do.” “If an author was 
only equal to himself, he was also said to fall off.” 

In The English Comic Writers the reader becomes 
conscious that however much of a moralist Hazlitt may 
be, he is preéminently an observer. “To read a good 


kept fairly abreast with the current topics of the day. 
Its articles on The New South were invaluable in their 
review of geography. As the papers were received the 
more important topics discussed were alphabetically in- 
dexed in a blank-book kept for the purpose. This gave 
easy reference to a wide range of subjects. 


IV. A medium-sized “Mark Twain” scrap-book was 


provided, in which were placed clippings which embraced 
a great variety of topics. 


V. One hour each week was taken after school and de- 


voted to the reading of a story. The greatest success 
was “ Lemuel Barker,” which appeared in the Century 


comedy, is to keep the best company in the world, where during the year. For six months that class lived with 


the best things are said and the most amusing happen.’’ 
Such is the keynote to his treatment of those wicked, 
witty, and brilliant dramatists whom Jeremy Collier so 
sternly denounced, and who were the chief writers of 
what Leigh Hunt justly styles “the corrupt drama.” 
His summary on this coterie of intellectual voluptuaries 
is like a graceful farewell bow after an agreeable enter- 
tainment. The guest is as much pleased as the host. 

As for Jeremy Collier, Hazlitt assures us that he did 
“all he could to spoil the stage, by pretending to reform 
it.” However true or false such an estimate, we owe this 
brilliant critic and learned and sparkling essayist mach 
for familiarizing to our modern and more indolent 
thought many a subject that shone first in its strongest 


Will there ever be such another circle in Edinburgh as 
that composed of Jeffrey, Wilson, Lockhart, and Sydney 


Lemuel. They followed him up and down with uoflagging 
interest, giggling at his awkward blunders, applauding his 


moral courage, and sympathizing deeply with him as he 
left Boston broken in fortune and almost blasted in hope. 
Critics may know what they are talking about when they 
pronounce the story a failure; but he is yet unborn who 
will be able to convince the members of that class that 
Lemuel Barker is not a hero, and if any of them in the 
future should be tempted to rain their prospects by an un- 
timely marriage, the death-knell which the silly Statira 
Dudley sounded to Lemuel’s hopes will certainly act as a 
powerful restraint. When finished, on a day appointed 
the class met, and a three-hour discussion of the sto 

its and characters took place. 

, other small space on the b 
rounded by a handsome border and Porras ches 


Smith? or in London so many lambent and unusual stars 


Bulletin. Upon this the members 
announced everythin 
from an eclipse to a ball game. It was solely Soa 


‘erty of the class, and as its statements were known to be 
always official it was watched with interest. The only 
rule to be observed was that the writing be legible and in 
a horizontal line ; not obliquely up or down. 

It will be thought by some, perhaps, that it is difficult 
to find time for so much extra work. Time, however, is 
one of the few things which the teacher is not obliged to 
find. It is furnished alike to all, and but few teachers 
fully realize how much of it in the daily routine is practi- 
cally idled away by the pupils. It must not be supposed 
that all the pupils were equally interested in every one of 
these exercises. Those of literary tastes took the lead in 
supplying quotations, though each morning the eyes of 
the whole class seemed to turn instinctively to the “Cor. 
ner.” The disputatious ones attended to the Pro et Con 
space. ‘Those of a political turn followed up the Weekly, 
and soon. The aim was to furnish sucha variety of di- 
versions that no one of the whole class should have it to 
say, * There is not one thing in this room to interest me in 
an idle moment.” These devices largely solved the prob- 
lems of discipline, while the information gained passed as 
current coin into immediate circulation in the literary and 
other special work of the school. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


There are many things concerning the human mind 
that the teacher need not know. He does not study psy- 
chology for the sake of being a philosopher; nor that he 
may appear learned; nor to show that he is well read 
professionally ; nor that he may pass an examination 
satisfactorily. 

He studies psychology that he may teach better. It is 
not that he may teach more scholastically ; not that he 
may better imitate Dr. A, Professor B, or Major C; 
not that his class may take highest rank in arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, spelling, music, or even temperance 
physiology ; but rather that he may administer, discipline 
the school, and teach every branch in such a way that the 
pupils shall learn in the best possible way to know, to 
think, to do, and to be. 

The best knowing, thinking, doing, being, is the aim 
of the school. 

If the teacher can secure this in the best way without 
psychology he has no occasion to read or think more 
about it. If, however, it can aid him, he wants so 
much of it will be of assistance. For this purpose he 
should 

Study the mind of the child rather than of the adult. 
Study its activity rather than its anatomy. - 

Study the real child rather than an imaginary. 

Study from life and books rather than from books 
alone. 

In this study there are certain special points to be em- 
phasized : 

The activity of the child’s mind naturally. 

The activity under special training. 

The activity at different periods. 


The best food for the mind in each period. 
The best exercise for the mind. 
The best tonic for the mind. 


In order to understand how to feed, exercise, and tone 
up the mind through teaching, it is necessary to under- 
stand certain processes. These are : 

; Discretine; Morive FORMING. 


The ends aimed at by all these processes are : 

To stand upon his feet. 

To blend himself with others. 

To be loyal to destiny. 

Taken in its breadth and scope, the outline ought to 
furnish all the Essentials of Psychology without the ne- 
cessity of resorting to technical phrases ; without using 
an expression that may not be easily understood by any 
teacher; that may not be applied by the humblest girl 
that ever ventured to teach a rural district school. 

How to Know. 

Whatever else the school does or does not do it, must 
teach the child to know. Say what we will of discipline, 
inspiration, interest, enthusiasm, and character, the 
school will be judged primarily by what the child knows 


* Copyright, 1889, 
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when he is through with his school life. This is as it 
should be. It is thoroughly psychological. The first im- 
pulse of the mind is to know. It is hungry for knowl- 
edge from the day of birth till it is fourteen years of 
age, and, if properly trained, the hunger will last till death. 
The mental hunger is very immature till he is three years 
old. It is of little consequence educationally before this 
time, —but of these details I shall deal later. 


The school must teach a child to think, to do, and to be 


through the acquisition of knowledge. To know must be 
the means to all three of the ends, — thinking, doing, 
being. 


What shall determine the quality and quantity of 
knowledge taught for discipline, etc.? This must be de- 
termined by the appetite of the child for knowledge at 
that period of his existence, and by the use he can profit- 
ably make of it in after life. The teacher must discover 
the methods by which the best mental activity, vigor, and 
elasticity can be secured through the imparting of such 


knowledge of facts and processes as nature gives the child 


an appetite for, and the home, society, the shop, the state, 


and the church make indispensable. The school must 


ever keep its eye on both the appetite of the child and 


the nectssities of life, and furnish a knowledge of all the 
facts and processes required by both. 


The school authorities, whether styled committee, 
trustees, or directors, as men of the world who mingle 
with life as it is industrially, socially, domestically, and 
religiously, must be relied upon to pass judgment upon 


what the child will need for life. 


The superintendent, himself an expert or an associate 
of educational experts, must determine in what years the 
appetite of the child makes the acquisition of the allotted 


knowledge most natural. 


The principal, under the advice of the superintendent, 
will determine the processes by which the teachers are to 
secure the greatest intellectual, moral, industrial, and 
physical benefit from the acquisition of this knowledge at 


that time. 


The teacher, the individual instructor, must be relied 
upon to secre in his own way, through his own person- 
ality, all the benefits desired and intended by those who are 
responsible for the course of instruction outlined. The 
amount of time required, the program for the day, the 
devices used, should be left largely to the individuality of 
the teacher who can alone know the individual children, 
their peculiarities, her own strength and weakness, the 
surroundings of the pupils, their relation to each other 


and to herself. * 
One of the essential missions of psychology is to adjust 


the teacher, principal, superintendent, and authorities to 
their proper field of work. Normal schools, institutes, 
conventions, associations, educational journals, and book 
makers, will do well to focus their work so that all the 


school forces will be best utilized in teaching : 
The most that the child will need. 
When he can learn it best. 
So as to secure the best: 
Thioking power, 
Doing ‘skill, and 
Character force. 
In teaching the child to know, we are : 
To give facts. 
To introduce processes. 
To stimulate the child to search for facts. 
To furnish the tonic which shall make the mental vigor 
demand new facts and processes continually. 


JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE. 
{Born Sept. 18, 1827.] 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1. “Ong 
** Where the willows that overhang the lane 

Make a pleasant shade in the golden weather, 

Through gleams that flicker on flank and mane 
The mare aud her colt come home together. 

Over them softly, one by one, 
I see the yellowing leaflets fall, 

And lie like brighter spots of sua 
On the faded turf and gray stone wall ; 


‘* Of all the ecenes in my life, to-day, 
That is the one which I remember ; 
How sweetly on all the landscape lay 
The mellow sunlight of September! 
It slept in the boughs of the hazy wood, 
On glimmering stubble and stacks of grain. 
And there at the farmyard bars we stood 
Whilg the mare and ber colt came up the lane, 


“ With band on the bars and curly head bare, 

I stood, while farm-boy Fred, who was taller, 
hed over and shook, at the proud, shy mare, 
A handful of oats in my hat, to call her. 
@ form I loved came close behind, 
A hand I loved on my shoulder lay, 
And a dear voice spoke,—so gentle and kind, 

Ah, would I could hear its tones to-day ! 


** * There isn’t a handsomer colt in town! 

Just look at that beaatiful neck and shoulder! 

His color will change to a chestnut brown 
ti) your curls, as he grows older ; 

This is your birthday,—let me see!’ 

The band went higher and stroked my head ; 
‘I'll make you a present,—what shall it be ?’ 

*O, father! give me the colt!’ I said. 


** And the colt was miae,—how proud was I! 
The white doves croaked on the low, brown gable, 
The silken swallows went skimming by, 
Flying in and out of the sunlit stable :— 
So well [ recall each sight and sound 
That filled the heart of the happy boy, 
And left one om! in my memory crowned 
Forever with light and color and joy.”’ 


2. Another birthday has come to him who thus sings of his boy- 
hood. It ia his sixty-second anniversary, and it finds him crowned 
with poet’s laurels and the fame of a successful author, as well as 
with the silvering hairs of advancing manhood. Those who love his 
tender ballads and idyls, who have bent over the pathetic tale of 
“The Vagabonds,’’ or been wrapped in ‘‘ The Emigrant’s Story,”’ 
who have laughed at ‘‘ Darius Green,’’ or rejoiced in the pwen that 
breathes in his ‘‘ Midsummer,’’ have glad and grateful thoughts of 
him on his natal day, and bid him ‘‘ God speed’’ as he enters an- 
other year. 

8. Especially should the children remember him to-day. They 
owe him a double debt of love and honor for song and story. He 
knows the heart of youth, and its thoughts. The boy-heart seems 
beating within him, overlaid, only, by the accretion of manhood. 
And for his stories, with so much ambition and courage, sense and 
humor tingling in them, he has made more than one generation of 
boys and girls his debtors. 

4. And not only for his books do we honor him. They do not in- 
elude the largest or noblest part of his benefaction. That lies in his 
example,—in the accumulating influence of a brave, honest, manly 
life. He has himself told the story of it, and it abounds in helpfal 
lessons and is full of heroicencouragements. Let us hear this story, 
first of all. 

5. He was born on the 18th of September, 1827, in a little log- 
house, in Ogden, N. Y. His father, sixteen years earlier, had emi- 
grated thither from the East. Western New York was then a 
wilderness, and he, a sturdy pioneer eettler, had cleared a little 
farm, had hewed down the trees, and made himself a home. John 
Townsend was the eighth of nine children. 

7. He was accustomed to the homely daily tasks that always fall 
to the lot of a boy on a farm, and very many of the circumstances 
of his boyhood are reprodaced in his books. He says: ‘‘ Some of the 
* Jacek Hazard’ stories, especially Jack, A Chance for Himself, and 
Doing His Best, contain very faithful descriptions of the farm life aud 
scenes in which I was brought up. Although you will not find 
much of me personally in those stories, the kind of school I sometimes 
went to isexactly picturedia Doing His Best ; and Peach Hill Farm, 
where so much of the action takes p!ace, was merely a fancy name 
for my father’s farm in Ogden.”’ 

8. He went to the district schovl half the year till he was four- 
teen, after which he went only during the winter terms. Among 
his most vivid recollections seem to be the grotesque, unheard of, and 
often painful punishments which followed close upon any breach of 
order or discipline. ‘‘I was naturally mischievous,’’ says Mr. Trow- 
bridge, ‘‘ and it was about the hardest thing in the world for me 
to keep still.’’ And so he brought upon himself very often, not 
only the rule and the birch, but other punishments less common, 
and to bim, at least, more dreadfu!. 

9. The boy was fond of study. He says: ‘‘I took up the study 
of French by myself, under peculiar circumstances, having none of 
the books which now render the acquisition of that language so 
easy, and learned to read and translate it in the chimney-corner, 
before I ever saw agerson who was at all conversant with it.’’ Mr. 
Rideing says, in his story of the poet’s boyhood, that he felt those 
aspirations which carry a boy up stairs, when his day’s work is 
done, to study by a rushlight or a cracked lamp in a cold garret ; 
that he learned Latin and German as he had learned French; that 
‘* his mother was a woman of a refined and devotional nature; and 
his father, despite his load of care, was a cheerfal man, a good mu- 
sician, and a capital story-teller, who, when his stock of bear and 
panther stories had been exhausted, would sometimes amuse his 
children by talking to them in rhyme.”’ 

10. John Townsend loved the poets, and his favorites at that time 
were Byron, Scott, and Moore. ‘' Lalla Rookh’’ was to Mr, Trow- 
bridge what the songs of Burns were to John Greenleaf Whittier 
boyhood. For the ‘‘ Moore Banquet,’’ given in 1879, Mr. Trow- 
bridge wrote a poementitled ‘‘ Recollections of Lalla Rookh.” It 
gives a picture of himself that we are glad to look upon. 

11. Within this youth, too, were working kiodred ambitions. 
Behind his plough, in the long, busy days, he was shaping songs 
and weaving verses, which evening gave him leisure to put on 
paper. The death of bis father, when the boy was sixteen, brought 
change to the family, and a year later he went to Illinois to stay 
with a sister. There he ta@ght school, and tried farming, but his 
heart was set on a different life. 

12. He had published a number of pieces, of both prose and 
verse, for local papers; and for one of these he had received a do!- 
lar anda half. He decided, therefore, that literature was his voca- 
tion, and he immediately went to New York to support himself by 


pon-work. He worked hard, with good courage, as he had need to 


have, yet his productions brought him for a long time but scanty 
returns. 
13. He says: ‘I was more than once reduced to my last loaf. 
I lodged at that time in a house on Broadway, nearly opposite the 
Café des Mille Colonnes, where a band used to come out upon a 
balcony in the summer evenings, and play tunes which to this day 
I can never hear without being instantly transported back to my 
garret and my crust. I do not remember, however, that I once 
lost hope in the darkest of these dark hours.” 
14. Mr. Trowbridge’s success has beer well earned. His many 
books are widely read. He is always sure of a delighted audience 
of young people when he sits down to penastory. Indeed, they 
are waiting between whiles in eager expectancy for the next 
one. His poems, too, are full of feeling, fervor, and faith. 

15. Recitation,—“* OLD Roptn.” (In Home Idyl and 
Other Poems’’), 

16, Recitation.—“* Tuk Boy I Love”’ (From same book). 

17. Mr. Trowbridge bas published at least twenty-five volumes. 
More than five of them have been stories especially for young peo- 
ple. Several are novels; among them are Neighbor Jackwood, 
Cudjo's Cave, Farnell’s Folly, and Neighbors’ Wives. There are 
eollections of his poems named from the initial poem in each,— The 
Vagabonds, A Home Idyl, and The Emigrant’s Story. 

18, Recitation.—Verses chosen from ‘‘ Two-score and Ten,”’ in 
A Home Idyl. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ComMMEND hard work. 


CHILDREN should never doubt that you mean what 
you say. 

THERE may be good order without good teaching, but 
not good teaching without good order. 

Ir is suspicious for a child to recite in the language of 
the book. It is easier for some children to learn words 
than ideas. 

Tue latest reform, and it is a good one, is the doing 
away with the calling of the roll. It takes a teacher but 
a half minute to make a note of those absent. 


LANGUAGE LESSON IN CREAM OF TARTAR. 
BY GEORGIA A. HODSKINS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
(Objects used : Picture or bunch of grapes, and small box of cream 

of tartar.) 

Look at this picture. How many of you have ever 
eaten grapes? Did you like them? What can you tell 
me about grapes? Grapes grow on vines. They are 
good to eat. That is right. 

Can you tell me what is made from grapes? Wine is 
made from grapes. My mother makes sauce and jelly 
from grapes. Raisins are dried grapes. 

Now, look in this little box. What do you see? A 
white powder. 

Who knows what is is? No one? I am sure you 
have all seen it in mamma’s pantry. You may taste of 
it. How does it taste? It is sour. Yes; the name of 
it is cream of tartar. 

Who knows what mamma uses cream of tartar for ? 
Yes ; she puts it into cake ? 

What else does she use with it? She uses soda with it. 

Who can tell me another name for soda? Some people 
call it saleratus. 

Do you know how cream of tartar is made? Would 
you like to know? A friend of mine once went to South 
Africa. There many people have great vineyards. 
What are vineyards? Grape gardens. 

Yes, I think that is a good name for them. These 
gardens are very large. In some places you might walk 
or ride long distances and see nothing but grapes grow- 
ing on either side of the path. One day my friend visited 
a family who owned a large vineyard, and she sent me a 
letter telling me about her visit. First they went out to 
see the vineyard. I wish we had been there, don’t you? 
Every one who passes through one of these vineyards 
may pick all the grapes he wishes to eat, but cannot carry 
away any without paying for them. The grapevines do 
not look like ours. They creep about on the ground, in- 
stead of being trained on trellises. When my friend had 
eaten all the grapes she wished, she went on to see the 
grapes drying in the sun. Whatdo you call dried grapes ? 
The sun is so hot in that land that sometimes bunches 
of raisins are found on the vines. Next she went to 
where the negroes were bringing baskets of grapes and 
emptying them into great troughs to be pressed for mak- 
ing wine, How do you suppose the juice was squeezed 
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out of the grapes? Just as the [juice is squeezed out of 


apples to make cider ? 
Oh, no. 
danced on the grapes. 


have seen the red juice run out through pipes into hogs- 
heads. I do not think you would have wanted a drink of | very |i'tl-. 


the new wine. 

Why not? 
out into the dust and help unload the baskets, and then 
jump back to tread the fresh grapes. 

What has this to do with the white powder? That is 
just what I am going to tell you. The new wine stands 
in these hogsheads until it works. When it is drawn off, 
if we could look into the barrels we should see that there 
was a reddish crust loft on the sides avd bottom of the 
barrels. We might call it the settlings from the grape 
juice. Older people say it is a deposit formed there, 
which means the same thing. This deposit is called 
argol. It is crude cream of tartar. Crude means im- 
pure. The owners of the vineyard sell this argol. The 
men who buy it dissolve it in hot water. Then they add 
charcoal which takes out the impurities. You will learn 
how when you are older. Next they let it cool. As it 
cools the powder rises to the top, just as cream rises to 
the top of a pan of milk. That is why it is called cream 
of tartar. This crust is taken off and pulverized. Pud- 
verized means ground to powder. Then it is ready for 
mamma to put in her cake. 

Now, can you tell me where cream of tartar comes 
from? It comes from the grape juice. 

Yes, that is right. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(Tenth Paper.) 


What do you call the line drawn through a picture to|thoughts of conquests and triumphs, of beauty and 


show which parts of it are not on a level with your eye / 
Ans.—The horizontal line. 

What do you call the point in the horizontal line oppo- 
site to the eye? Ans.—The Point of Sight. © 

What do you call the point opposite to the point of 
sight, that is to say, the place where you stand to look at 
an object? Ans.—The Station Point. 

What is the use of the point of sight? Ans.—When 
we make a side view of any object, and draw the hori- 
zontal lines of those sides, they must all slant in such a 
way that they would meet at that point (the point of 
sight) if they were long enough. 

In what direction must they slant? Ans.—In differ- 
ent directions. 

The lines above the point of sight must incline down to 
it, and those below the point of sight must incline upwards, 
for the eye looks wp to, or underneath, all objects or parts 
of objects placed above the horizontal line, and looks 
down on them when 
placed below this 
line. 

Let us take this 
light ladder and see 
if we can apply our 
rules to the drawing 
of it.* 


a 


If the ladder were 
exactly facing us, 
Pn all the rails would 
Le be drawn with hori- 
zontal lines (a, Fig. 
4 23), but in 4, you 
Fig. 23. see that some of the 


lines slant upwards and some down. Only one of these 
is quite horizontal. This is because it is on a level with 
the eye, so it falls on the horizontal line, and it must 
therefore be horizontal. 

I have said that when you are drawing objects in per- 
spective, some of the lines in them must incline to the 
point of sight, while in others the same lines would in- 
cline to a vanishing point. How ean you tell when the 
lines must incline to the point of sight ? Ans,—In order 
to know, we must draw an imaginary line from the 
station point to the point of sight; then when we draw 


* Some boy in the class who needs notice and encourageme 
be reached by the request to bring a little ladder of his own caer 


The colored men jumped in barefooted and 
If we had been there, we should |inary line 


Because the men who are pressing jump NY. 


their horizontal lines must incline to the point of sight. 


But suppose the objects are not parallel to this imag: 
: Then they must incline to a vanish- 


ing point. I will take this ladder and turn it round a 
Now if T were to make a line with a piece 


Fig, 24. 

of string from your eye to the point of sight, would the 
ladder be parallel with that line? Ans.—No. 

Then, of course, I must make the lines of the rails in- 
cline to what? Ans.—A vanishing point. (See Fig. 24.) 


SOME CITIES. 
BY A. F. M. 


While so many of our fellow-workers are talking of 
the streets and cathedrals of the old world cities recently 
visited, let us go on a little journey and talk of some of 
the places and things that we hope to see when we, too, 
take our turn among the fortunate foreign wanderers. 


The first city we visit on our thought-travels is one 
where we love to linger. It brings fast crowding 


grandeur. We see the wonderful church begun by “ him 
who was approved of all men,” and we go to the old 
cathedral built by his unselfish son, and which stands as 
‘the great relic of a noble race,” We look up at many 
a frowning wall behind which some tragedy has been en- 
acted ; we see the famous traveled steeds, and we spend 
hours with pictures and manuscripts; we study the long 
line of portraits and come to that vacant but eloquent 
place which tells the story of treachery ; we spend happy 
“days” enjoying the past and present, and as we glide 
along the shining sea-streets and learn the lessons taught 
by the marvelously tinted “ stones,” the spell is upon us, 
and we not in this every-day world, but— Where ? 


On the western border of a northern country we come 
to a great city brimming full of busy life. Like our 
first visiting place, this was originally a “ city of refuge,” 
and many who fled here to escape persecution turned 
their hands to work. 

Here once lived that martyr whose wife and little chil- 
dren were in another land while he, refusing peace and 
happiness with them, worked and died for his faith. Here 
one of the champions of anti-slavery did noble work. 
Here lived the benefactor who gaye “penny post- 
age” to England. Here famous scientists and scholars 
met in their club. Here, too, was convened that other 
club that, by wise action and example, saved England 
from riot in time of great political excitement. This is 
the noble city that refused representation for herself, 
unless, based on justice and equity, it should be extended 
to others; the musical city whose “ triennial” we hope 
to attend ; the city of libraries, where we shall find so 
much to interest us in the readers as well as the books ; 
the city that came into the first rank of the manufactur- 
ing cities of the world through the fashion for buttons 
and buckles; the city of pens, of pine, of wire, nails 
ploughs, guns, locke,—the city of ? 


We ean hardly think of ‘this next place as a busy com- 
mercial center, but so it once was, glorying in its inde- 
pendence, which it maintained until early in the present 
century. Although that is lost, it still delights in its 
treasures of art and in the memories of ius i 
— of the genius it loves 


Here we wander through qui 
\ gh quiet streets overh b 
stone balconies and quaintly carved gables, 


the sides of those objects which’are “parallel ‘to this line, 


the old city. We visit the town hall, the cathedral before 
which stands the beautiful great fountain; the church 
whose exquisite carvings have made it the Mecca of many 
an artist’s pilgrimage ; we ask for the famous lime tree 
that drank the sunshine and braved the storms of more 
than seven hundred years ; we visit shops whose products 
have gladdened the hearts of children all the world over, 
and we buy some wooden toys that carry us back to our 
own childhood days, Noah’s Arks and German villages. 
But we linger longest in and around the house of him 
whose statue stands at the street corner, and who, though 
not of noble birth, ranks among the “ princes.” And we 
think of him, and of that other one who walked these 
streets, and sat at his cobbler’s bench, and sang his songs, 
and was beloved both as the poet and the “children’s 
friend.” 

We come to this next city, not for any beauty in loca- 
tion or buildings, nor because of its associations with 
many people to whom history has introduced us. To be 
sure, we remember with interest that it was once the 
home of that poor young king and his girl-wife, whose 
brief married life is almost the only bright spot in lives 
made sad,—his by sickness and the baneful influence of 
that powerful and evil queen mother; hers by,—was it 
circumstances or her own fickle nature and selfish heart ’ 
But as we stand in these crooked old streets, we go 
way back into the past and think how, “once upon a 
time,” a fierce foe encamped without the walls, and we see 
the old bishop mounting the ramparts, day after day, and 
gazing steadily and eagerly far beyond the tents of the 
enemy, until at last he sees the “cloud of dust,” and,— 
yes, itis the relieving army, and our own hearts thrill 
with excitement, for the future of Europe is in the bal- 
ance, and now they bound with joy, for the foe is routed, 
the city saved, and the cross triumphant ! 

Nearly a thousand years have gone by, and once again 
we see this same city besieged, and the strangest romance 
in history is enacted as we see it saved by an army led 
by a pure faced, white clad maiden, mounted on a white 
steed as she rides to victory. 


Very charming is this, our next stopping place. All 
can be satisfied here,—those who love nature, those who 
seek gifts of rich and dainty manufacture, and those who 
long to tread historic ground. 

Situated by the beautiful lake and on the rapid, won- 
derfully blue river, it looks up to the grand mountains 
that stand as if ever on protecting guard. Here are 
shops filled with exquisite and costly jewelry and boxes 
that rival the birds. And here have lived and worked 
scores of noted men and women who sought the safety 
and security of this friendly city. Here have gathered 
great conventions to decide upon political and moral ques- 
tions. In the suburbs is the home where lived the great 
minister whose hand and brain might have saved a country 
from financial ruin, the man whose heart remained true 
and loyal not only to his country but to his God, and this 
in a time when few cared or dared to be so. With him 
lived his brilliant daughter, to whom all -her world, save 
one jealous man, gave admiration and honor. 

Here, too, is the estate of that other talented but un- 
happy writer whocounted kings among his intimate friends 
and who led a whole nation to infidelity. And here lived 
and taught that austere “philosopher of the Reforma- 
tion,” whose own sufferings and noble endurance ought to 
have made him more tolerant, but here he, too, became 
persecutor and drove to the stake one whose creed he 
deemed heretical. 


As we stand high up in the lantern of this old town 
hall and look upon the city spread out far below us, w¢ 
wonder how many who use its most famous product 
have ever connected its name with the fact that a Roman 
colony once flourished here. . 

We look down into the streets that were once thronged 
with thousands of exiles hurrying to the gates to begin 
their weary search for new homes. We look over to the 
great, grand building near by, and listen to many inter 
esting stories of its slow growth during six centuries. 
We come down from our lofty perch, and the repeated 
carvings of a man ling with a lion remind ,us how 
the “ People’s chief ” was decoyed into danger by the base 


tion,—a flower trellis will an swer very well. 


bridges, and look up at the towers that stud the walls of 


archbishop, whose plans were thwarted by the hero's cou™ 
age and strength. 
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This is a famous city for relics, and we visit the “ Sep- 
ulcher of the Three Kings,” and the tomb of that great 
schoolman ; we go to the old home of the wife of a great 
monarch, and then we see where her heart is at rest, and 
we stand in the church and by the shrine of the chaste 
saint and her eleven thousand. But surely you know, 
now, that we are in 


Indiana (Pa.) State Normal School, under the instruction 
of Professor Maltby. Here the pupils have discovered 


given the results graphic expression. 
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We visit this city for its 


tiful buildings and the rare treas- 


ures it holds in museums and E ———— = 
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libraries. Just now the great bell = 


is sflent and a dreamy quiet per- 


vades the streets. But as we walk SS 


through chapels and cloisters and SSS 
under groined gateways, many poe 4 


== 


| 


shadows come to us from the past. 
Two “great ” kings bid us welcome 
to their city. Another one is vainly 
knocking for admittance. A would- 
be queen, clad all in white, flees 
over the snow. “The morning star 
of the Reformation” is uttering 
his eloquent and forceful words. 
One noble old martyr is bravely 
giving words of comfort to his 
fellow-sufferers, and a third plunges 
“the hand that hath offended ” 
into the flames, and dies a grand 


| 


death. 

And now one great building 
is ablaze with light and seven . 
candles appear in each window-pane, and the streets 
resound with the echo of the joy-making that fills the 
great metropolis where the heroes are. 

Yes, we would gladly stay here much longer,—not for 
the past, but to gain something of the great good that the 
city can now give to every,earnest, wiiling worker. 


HYDROGRAPHIC CENTERS. 


The possibilities of variety in the geography lesson are. 


multitudinous. One of the most satisfactory divergences 
lies in the direetion of hydrography. Give the scholar 
the map of a continent with the river courses well defined, 
and direct him to find the elevation or elevations which 
form the watersheds of the continent. To do this sueccess- 
fully he must accustom himself to regard the continent as 
a whole, or unit, and to see nothing but rivers. The 
coast line, the cities and towns, the railroads, the political 


| 


in order that he may concentrate his attention only upon 
that which leads to the result to be accomplished. Prac- 
tice in forming such mental pictures will develop a power 
that will surprise and greatly please and benefit the pupil 


divisiuns of land and various sections of country may be 
simi‘arly treated. This kind of work suggests other ex- 
ercises which may be adapted to test the children’s knowl- 
edge of topographical principles. Draw a map of some 
section of the earth with which the children are unfamil- 
iar, omitting the rivers, but placing the mountains with 
particular care, and then ask the children to discover the 
most reasonable location and direction of the larger 
streams. And, to reverse it, define the river courses and 
ask the children to locate the principal mountain ranges 
Likewise, where'the largest cities would naturally locate 
themselves, where it would be reasonable to look for man- 
ufacturing towns, ete. It might be well to draw an imag- 
inary coast line and call upon different pupils to insert 
the various details of political divisions, ete. Allow them 
to determine the climate of the new-found country, and to 
suggest its productions and resources generally. This af- 
fords an opportunity for and an incentive to very health- 
ful mental effort, and the children enjoy it as they would 
their play. 


MUSIC TEACHING. 
BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Many recent reports mention a lack of good reading of 
vocal music in our schools and in our homes, on the part 
of young people, and surprise is expressed that it is the 
case when the teaching of musieal branches 1s so common. 
But there are two prevalent reasons for this lack of 
skill, which are perhaps not sufficiently considered: one 
is the omnipresent keyed instrument, and the other is 
jumping after appearances by a teacher who has not been 
well trained. 

The average ear leads its possessor to catch a tune 
quickly after playing it a few times on his organ or 


of simple airs, a note at a time, being obtained by a little 
labor. 

The greater work of listening to the intervals of the 
scale, and practicing patiently until the sight of a note 
can be followed instantly by the production of its sound, 
is neglected by the majority of those having a convenient 
keyboard to lean upon, even if they mean to stand alone 
at some time in the future, and the good intention goes 
where its fellows are said to be. 

It is a universal truth that the longer one leans, the 
less able he becomes to support himself. 

While music-teachers mean, without doubt, to do their 
whole duty, there are comparatively few who are properly 
qualified. A young woman with moderate ability and 


in its various applications. 


musical aptitude believes that she can teach schools, when 


We are fortunate in being able to present a reproduc- she has learned only the songs and exercises of a six- 


tion of the work of pupils in the Training School of the 


the hydrographical centers of two continents, and have 


The work need not stop with the continents ; smaller 


piano, the knowledge of the staff requisite for the playing |- 


= 


months’ term of lessons, and has received the instruction 
given usually in connection with the various “ methods ” 
in vogue. 

Just what our textbooks contain she will impart as 
carefully as she can to her pupils. Beyond these she can- 
not go, because she is ignorant of the way she has never 
trodden. To explain the wonderful simplicity of what 
seems intricate, to compare intervals which seem unlike 
and unrelated yet are of true kinship, to reveal the secrets 
of expression, all these items must be at most crudely 
touched, or left for the private master or future advan- 
tage to offer. 

Every day strengthens my belief that a teacher of sing- 
ing should be versed in at least the main points of har 
mony; that no aid of a keyed instrument should cause 
apparent skill on the part of singers; that informal exam- 
ination may be allowed and invited from any visitor of a 
school, by means of blackboard and voice, without the 
teacher's assistance ; to which end the lessons should be 
partly devoted to such reading by number, syllable, and 
letter, as cannot be found and learned by heart, in text- 
books. 

Not all can sing pleasingly, but all can learn to compre- 

hend music and to bear questioning in its construction, as 
they are accustomed to bear it with regard to other 
branches of mathematics. For this “ attribute of divin- 
ity,” this expression of all emotion, is completely mathe- 
matical, and there is no representation of sound which 
cannot be made in figures. Even the marks of accent 
and power are geometrical. 
The regular teachers of a school can do a little to help 
the itinerant music-master ; the tutor in physics can get 
out his sirene and show'the changing of pitch ; the physi- 
ologist can expound the capability of the throat, and he 
can show the relation of the entire physique to the mak- 
ing of sound ; the historian may teach the effect of songs 
upon the march of events. And, in truth, all knowledge 
has an undeniable connection with this element of the 
universe. Music is not an ornament alone,—it is a civ 
ilizing influence not to be scorned by the most practical of 
materialists, and its teaching should be with a solid foun- 
dation on which may rise all the lovely and strong 
creations of genius which, like beauty, is its own 
excuse for being. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


ON SCANNING HOMER. 


In attempting to scan the meter of Homer, one must not be led 
astray by the Latin hexameter. The Homeric measure has certain 
peculiarities, chief of which is that the principal cwsura generally 
comes in the middle of the third foot, after the ictus, or accented 
part; or if the foot be a dactyl, sometimes following the first short 
syllable. Then there is often, besides the cesura, a minor pause 
at the end of the fourth foot. As an aid to scanning, it is a very 
good and interesting exercise to require the pupil occasionally to 
turn half a dozen lines of the I/iad or Odyssey into English hexam- 
eter, preserving, as far as possible, Homeric forms and the ancient 
rules for quantity. The translation of the introduction to the Iliad, 
given below, is far from perfect, but-is an experiment to show 
what can be done in this direction. 

Muse, sing the fatal wrath | of Achilles, son of Pe lens; | 


Countless the | woes that | wrath | inflicted upon the Achaians ; 
Many ‘alee the souls || of | valiant chieftains to | Hades 

Hurled pt — their | time | a| prey their bodies to dogs and | 
Winged | creatures of | all sorts || —for | Zeus his | will was ful filling, 
Whence it aid | first come to | pass | that | flercely con tending es: 
tranged grew 

Great A/treides | king || of | men and godlike Ai chilles.| 


The reader will notice in the firat line that, besides the main 
cwsura in the middle of the third foot, there is a minor pause after 
Achilles, at the end of the fourth foot (compare Iliad I. verse 4). 
Also, in the third line, we may consider ia in valiant an instance of 
synezesis or fusion of two vowels rounded as one. Homer is im- 
itated by bringing the break in each line in the center of the third 
foot, instead of at the end, as is so prevalent in English hexame- 
ters. The English language is not adapted like the Greek to met- 
rical quantity ; nevertheless, as far as permissible, long and shert 
syllables, and short syllables lengthened either by double consonants 
or their position at the end of lines, have been employed according 
to the rules of ancient prosody. Spondees and dactyls have been 
freely interchanged, thus obviating the jarring monotony of verse 
composed almost entirely of dactyls, to which Longfellow and many 
other. modern poeta are so wedded. 

In conclusion, it may be said that a little practice would enable 
any pupil who has the least ear for music to compose respectable 


Homeric hexameters. F, M. Noa. 
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men that our educational institutions were so poorly rep- 
resented at Paris. The educational quality of the com- 
missioners is wholly responsible for our humiliation. 


Or the twelve new teachers in a Massachusetts town, 
seven are from normal schools and three are graduates of 
colleges,—one each from Wellesley, Tufts, and Smith. 
Professional training is to the front. 


Ir is suggested that Maine is going from the head to 
the foot because a young woman can earn $12 a week ina 
shoe factory without special preparation easier than $7 
by teaching school, after a course in a normal school. 


Ir every teacher would send some slight gift occasion- 
ally to the school in which he was educated, and would 
suggest to his friends the propriety of so doing, it would 
be easy to develop a sentiment and establish a custom 
that would soon enrich all schoolrooms. 


THE PITTSBURGH METHOD. 


The Iron City has a unique school system in several 
respects. With its 210,000 inhabitants it has thirty-seven 
independent school districts, each of which elects its own 
school board of six members, who have the power to levy 
taxes for building schoolhouses and for all school pur- 
poses as they think wise,—electing janitors and teachers, 
though they cannot fix the teachers’ salaries. They also 
determine the hours of the sessions, the special holidays, 
ete. Each of these thirty-seven boards elects one of its 


The Nation's Choice (poem), to join with these elected members of all the 
What They Say, ’ , 163! other boards who form the central board. ‘This central 
The Worth of a Vollege Education, 163 
A Vacation Fragment. . 163) board of thirty-seven members has entire charge of the 
Diverting the Mind from Study, . + 164}high and normal schools, electing the teachers of the samé 
ohn Lownsen rowobr n Xin r salar oar res 0 
Classical Department, . . .  « the teachers of the city, determines upon the course 
e io Institute, . 810 an ex OKS. 
Business Blunders, . wees 168] Once in three years the entire body of 222 directors 
Behind the Bat, meets in convention with no other duty or privilege but 
The American Sevool in Athens, ‘ fam . 169 | the election of a superintendent, fixing his salary for three 
: ifelyears. That this duty is not onerous may be assumed 
Cause of Incompetent Teaching, gone through the form of electing George J. Luckey, 
merican Scientis!s. . . . . 
Educational Intelligence, 172 | Superintendent, and all that time there have been but five 
Hom. votes cast for any other candidate out of a possible total 
Macelaneous, ts ws M4 vote of 1,776, or he has had 355 out of every 356 votes. 
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“It is lost labor to sow where there is no soil.’’ 
Success in any good cause is possible 
Work for work's sake, not for rewards. 


YALE juniors elect sixty per cent. of their work, and 
seniors eighty. 


Twetve good-sized American cities employ only 
women teachers. 


Eron anp Harrow have ruled out russet shoes as 
not worthy the English boy. 


Tr you are nervous before visitors the school will be 
unnatural an the visitors uneomfortable. 


In New York and Brooklyn the primary schools have 
but one session in September. 


Tn the fir-t twenty years of the Massachusetts normal 
schools, eighty-seven per cent. of the graduates were 
women. 


In 1733 Connecticut set apart her public Jands lying in 
the northwestern part of the colony “to the perpetual use 
of the schools.” 


In 1821 New Hampshire appropriated one half of one 
per cent. of the capital of all banks within the state for 
common school purposes. 


be enough for one generation. 


Tue latest revelation of the action of the human voice 


preduce floral and plant designs to rival frost work, 


as discovered by Mrs. Watts-Hughes, shows that notes 


BUSINESS BLUNDERS. 


The teaching profession suffers because there is no 
“exact science ’’ in pedagogics, and every teacher makes 
mistakes in the eyes of other teachers. We are liable to 
forget that business men who deal in exact science some 
times make mistakes. 

An incident illustrating business blunders has come to 
our attention. The Suffolk County Court House, costing 
millions, is being erected a few rods from our office. 
There is to be much copper work at various points. ‘The 
plans and specifications state with great minuteness where 
every square inch of copper is to be placed. The com- 
missioners advertised for bids from contractors. Three 
prominent firms sent in figures. Each was determined 
to secure the contract, and was willing to take it at a 
slight margin. ‘There was, however, so much involved 
that much time and great pains were taken to make no 
mistake. The figures of the three men were, in round 
numbers, $26,000, $37,000, and $53,000. Again, in 
selecting the various dimensions of the area to be pro- 
tected and the copper to be used, they varied from 37,000 
sq. - to 50,000 sq. ft, when the real amount was 45,000 
sq. ft. 

Somebody had blundered stupendously, and yet theirs 
was an exact science. What would be said if the teach- 
ing profession should make such a spectacle of itself even 
without any of the elements of an exact science? This 


Ir should be asked by every college whether its funds is only an extreme case of what is happening in large 
are safely invested. The Johns Hopkins wreck should|©"tats with the heaviest firms every month. Most of 


the failures among merchants, manufacturers, and con- 
tractors result from mistakes in dealing with the exact 
sciences where men are widely experienced. 

The teaching profession is far from ideal, but it ranks 
well with every other business and profession when esti- 


Jt is not the fault of the American schools or school- mated by the number or character of ite mistakes, 


THE OHIO INSTITUTE. 


In Ohio the county institutes are unlike those of most 
states. Each teacher in a city must have a certificate 
from the city board of examiners; all county teachers 
must have such certificate from the county board. Every 
one must pay fifty cents into the county treasury for such 
certificate. Many of these are for one year only, others 
for two, three, four, and five years, or for life. The 
latter are rare. The payments for these certificates form 
an institute fund for the county. The teachers and su- 
perintendents of the county have a right to orgayize 
themselves into an institute, elect their own officers, choose 
an executive committee who may hold institates whenever 
they see fit or as provided for in the constitution of the 
society,—and draw from the county treasury the funds 
for payment of all legitimate expenses, provided no officer 
of the institute draws pay for avy services rendered. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

Tt‘is a special misfortune to have the great university 
at Baltimore crippled as it is by the depression of the 
stocks in which its funds were invested. But one other 
university has promised so much by way of special pro- 
vision for pedagogical instruction, and it was eminently 
desirable that it should have an opportunity to perfect its 
plans for preparing special instructors in every depart- 
ment of education. : 

It was endowed by a Quaker, Johns Hopkins, whose 
sagarity, prudence, and energy had made it possible for 
him to provide nearly $4,000,000 for its establishment 
and maintenance. Among the trustees named by him 
was John W. Garrett, whom he afterwards made presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
Through him the funds of the university were wholly in- 
vested in the stock of this road. The dividends were 
large for a time, but President Gilman and other friends 
of the school urged that a considerable portion of the 
funds be otherwise invested. All the trustees except Mr. 
Garrett agreed to this, but that gentleman succeeded in 
winniog them to his idea, and all was lost. There is no 
income, and slight prospect that there will ever be a dol- 
lar received from the stock or dividends. One hundred 
thousand dollars have been raised to tide them over for a 
year, but it is merely temporary. The buildings are of 
the best, the faculty is peculiarly well adapted to the work 
projected, and funds will go farther in that plant than 
almost anywhere else in this country. Where is the man 
of wealth who will give a few millions upon this founda- 
tion? It is more than probable that the next millionaire 
who seeks fame through benevolence will insist upon lay- 
ing new foundations that will require three generations 
of college youth to wait for its development, while he 
might make it available to-day. 


BEHIND THE BAT. 

We do not advise attendance upon the base ball game, 
indeed, we are bound in duty to say that it is better to 
buy a book of professional wisdom or scholastic worth 
with the half dollar required for admission, but if you will 
attend, you should learn the most you can profession- 
ally from observation. Note especially the man behind 
the bat. He is the genius of the game, next after the 
pitcher. When there is no one on the bases, and the 
striker has no strikes called on him, the catcher stands 
back twenty feet, and saves his hands by letting the ball 
hop along to him, and saves his arm by rolling the ball 
easily to the pitcher ; but the moment there is anything 
at issue either on the bases or with the striker, the catcher 
puts on his mask, steps within two feet of the bat, and 
with his life in his hands and every muscle nerved, he 
attends to business. 

In this there is a lesson for the teacher. Some teach- 
ers are always tense, just under the bat all the time re- 
gardless of what is at stake. Sucha teacher. keeps her eye 
on the never-do-wrong child as much as upon the most 
vicious child ; makes as much effort to have a child re- 
peat a useless formula stating why two apples cost four 


cents if one apple costs two cents, as in getting the knack 
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of knowing how much twelve apples will cost if three can 
be bought for two cents. One of the great mistakes of 
young teachers is their inability to distinguish between 
the vital and the incidental in their work. It is true, as 
institute lecturers are accustomed to say, that there are 
no little things in teaching, but it is not true that all 
things are equally vital. Discipline is an incidental mat- 
ter with 45 out of every 50 pupils, but there are from one 
to five pupils with whom it is serious business. The 
police of the city have no watch over 99 out of every 100 
citizens, but upon the one they keep a very close watch. 
The conductor of a train is not suspicious of 19 ont of 20 
passengers, but he is very shrewd in his tests of the twen- 
tieth. The school is society in germ and the teacher who 
sueceeds is the one who knows when and where to look, 
speak, and act. 

With a limited number this is an instinct, but with 
most it must be an acquired art. In years gone by more 
teachers were “ born to tift rod ” than now, because there 
was little attraction other than love for it, and the eti- 
quette of the times speedily disposed of him who was not 
born to teach. Within thirty miles of Boston, and within 
thirty years, we have known it to be useless for a man to 
talk about teaching a winter school whom the big boys 
could put out of the window. Now there are no such sum- 
mary tests for the survival of the fittest, and one has time to 
acquire talents that were not given him by nature, but he 
must have them or true success is not attainable. 


CHILDREN AT WORK. 


Children are possessed with a desire to get out of 
school and go to work. It is not that they are so indus- 
triously inelined, neither is it because they are anxious to 
add to the home exchequer, nor because the parents need 
or desire their assistance. Why is it, then, that by far 
the larger number of the boys, and many of the girls, 
leave school by the time they are twelve or thirteen years 
of age, and go into the shops and stores, working twice as 
many hours as they would attend school, and working ten 
more weeks in a year? There is a fascination in the 
shop that is not to be found in the school. This is all 
wrong. There is no reason for it in theory, and yet the 
fact remains, and we must face the conditions as they are 
rather than imaginary conditions such as we wish they 
were. 

If there is anything in the methods, tendencies, or ad- 
justments vf the school that makes it repulsive to a large 
class of boys when they pass from childhood to boyhood 
or youth, it must be radically and speedily changed. 
There are few school problems in America to-day so vital 
as that which relates to youths from twelve to sixteen. 
It is a great grief to most parents that their boys so early 
seek relief from school duties. If the home had the 
nerve it once had to say that children should remain at 
school till the age of sixteen, or if the State had the cour- 
age to say that they should not work under that age un- 
less they had a passable education, it would entirely 
change the conditions ; but the home will not keep them 
in school, and the State will not place any barriers to 
shop life after the child is thirteen. ‘ 

All that is done for youth must be done by the school 
in retaining them, as well as in benefiting them when re- 
tained. What is the fascination of the shop? What is 
the lack of fascination in the school? The boy at thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age enters manhood. He sheds 
the characteristics of childhood. He has been an interro- 
gation mark in perpetual motion, and all at once he be- 
comes an exclamation mark in perpetual motion. He 
has been hungry for information ; now he is effervescent 
with information to be imparted. The shop treats him 
as a coming man; the school, as a young child: The 
shop caters to his independence ; the school emphasizes 
his dependence. The shop magnifies what he knows ; 
the school, what he does notknow. The shop calls him a 
man ; the school, a boy. 

We know that this characterization is not universally 
correct, but it outlines the tendencies. The school must 
recognize its dangers in these directions, and seek to dig- 
nify its treatment of youth in such a way as to win the 
respect, retain the interest, secure the loyalty of the boys. 
There are other and social shop tendencies, to which we 
May refer at another time, but now we wish merely to 


urge upon the teachers of the second and third classes of 
the grammar school (reckoning from the top) that they 
say and do as little as possible to magnify the ignorance 
of growing boys, and all they can to show an appreciation 
of the manliness, independence, and good sense of the 
over-grown boy. High per cents., rapidity in processes, 
elegance in use of language, are of little account as com- 
pared with the confidence, interest, and abiding loyalty 
of the pupils in these classes. Keep the boys out of the 
shop until they are eighteen by keeping them in school, 
—not by law, but by good sense and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of what they are by nature and what they may be 
by sensible training. 


‘THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ATHENS. 


The American School in Athens was founded, has 
been carried on for seven years, and provided with a fine 
edifice, a permanent director, and an endowment fund of 
over fifty thousand dollars, through the efforts and sac- 
rifices of a few liberal minded people, chiefly in Boston 
and New York. All instruction is free, and the library 
is open to all Americans in the city. The object is to en- 
courage the study of ancient art, architecture, topography, 
and all related branches best pursued on the soil of 
Greece. This school is playing its part in the revolution 
of American scholarship. Narrow book learning is giving 
place to a many-sided study of the ancient life. New and 
valuable additions are made every year to its materials. 
Such excavations as those at Olympia or Pergamon tell 
us much that could not be learned from avy other source. 
It would be difficult to name any lost literary work whose 
recovery would add so much to our knowledge. The 
statues, temple remains, ete., come to us, not like our 
manuscripts of the ancient authors, through a succession 
of medizval copyists, but directly from the ancient mas- 
ters’ hands. The Hermes, emerging from the drifted 
sands of the Alpheias, bears the marks of Praxitiles’ 
chisel. The blocks of the Parthenon were swung into 
their present position under Phidias’ own eye. 

There can be no better influences brought to bear upon 
our own artists and architects than a close acquaintance 
with the still unrivalled productions of the Greek masters. 
The museums of Athens and the temples throughout 
Greek lands, cannot fail to educate the hand and eye of 
every thoughtful art student who is so fortunate as to put 
himself under their influences. The materials are con- 
stantly accumulating for an adequate historical view of 
the gradual artistic progress in ancient Greece. The 
archaic and early classical works are perhaps even more 
instructive than the seemingly effortless triumphs of the 
golden age. There can be no more practical way of im- 
proving the arts of design in American than to send our 
most promising graduates to develop the historical sense 
by a year or two in the classic lands. 

Delphi will be excavated soon, by some other nation if 
not by ourselves. The work at Delphi, and the proper 
publication of what will be discovered there, would tax the 
highest powers of our classical scholars and of humanists 
generally, for a decade at least, and form the best possible 
training school for a whole generation of American stu- 
dents. A sum often spent on a single banquet or a single 
picture, will enable America to have this honor and privilege. 
No one should be deterred by modesty from offering a 
small sum for the work, and every scholar should have 
some part in it. Subscriptions may be sent to Percival 
Lowell, treasurer, 40 Water street, Boston. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

C. M. Lacey Sites, instructor of mathematics in the high school 
in Washington, D. C., who has been summering in New England, 
is spending the last days of his vacation in Boston. — 

Miss Mina ©. Clark, teacher of literature in the Kansas City 
High School, formerly of the Somerville (Mass.) High School, has 
spent the season in Boston. 

Mr. F. B. McKay, of the Washington School, Chicago, has been 
transferred to the Douglass, one of the best positions in the city. 

Miss Anna Murray, pupil of the School of Sléjd at Nias, and of 
the Training School in Handwork and Drawing at Stockholm, where 
she has taught for two years in the normal school, is exhibiting 
specimens of models and patterns used in teaching these and other 
connected branches, at the rooms of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston, from 10 to 2 o’clock daily, and all teach- 


ore are cordially invited to visit the exhibition, 


Prof. E. H. Griffin, of Traer, Ia., has been spending the sum- 
mer,—the first for many years,—in Boston and vicinity, acquaint- 
ing himself with men and measures, educational and otherwise. 
Iowa educational life has been creditably represented in him. 


W. H. H. Murray, in reéntering the lecture field, has chosen to 
direct his energies largely to educational problems. He will de- 
liver in Music Hall, lectures upon these subjects: “ The Problem 
of American Education ; or, How to Sustain and Popularize our 
Common School System.” ‘The Problem of American Wealth; 
or, How to Prevent its Excessive Accumulation in Individual and 
Corporate Hands.”” “The Problem of American City Life and 
Government.” It has been some years since we have heard Mr. 
Murray, but if he puts into this new work anything like the vigor, 
freshness, spico, and genuine literary flush that characterized his 
earlier work, he will render good service to a great cause. He is 


wishers. 

The Boston Traveller has this well-deserved editorial compliment 
for Master James A. Page, of the Dwight School: ‘‘ Mr. Page is 
the ideal teacher. . . . . He is a true educator,—the leader out of 
mental faculties,—and his work has that creative character which 
marks the artist. Many mothers come from a distance and take 
apartments in the ward, for the sake of placing their sons under 
his tuition.”’ 

Donald L. Morrill, one of the most popular grammar school 
masters of Chicago, has retired from the profession in which he 
has distinguished himself, and entered upon the practice of law, 
with au office at 90 Washington St., Chicago. 

Among the educational visitors of the past week has been Gen, 
John Eaton, president of Marietta College, whose experience and 
acquaintance as the Commissioner of Education for many years is 
enabling him to put this college into admirable literary and finan- 
cial condition. Few men have so much hearty sympathy and finan- 
cial aid so cheerfully given. 

A new parochial school connected with the Mission Church at 
Roxbury was started last week, removing about 550 pupils from 
the Martin School and about 450 from the Comins. This will give 
the committee an opportunity to mete out justice to the remaining 
pupils. These schools have been greatly overcrowded for the past 
few years, largely in anticipation of the present reduction. 

Supt. Henry W. Maxon, for four years superintendent of schools 
in Attleboro, six years previously principal of the high school of 
that town, enters upon the supervision of the Pawtucket schools 
this week. He is one of the superintendents in whom the public 
has full confidence, He is every inch a man, — judicious in man- 
agement, genial in social life, a master in his profession. Rhode 
Island, his native state, adds materially to its educational force 
with his return, and Pawtucket has an official every way worthy 
the honor conferred. ° 


THIS AND THAT. 


— O'er the dusty roadside bending 
With its wondrous weight of gold, 
Can it be the rod enchanted 
Midas used in days of old? 
— King Kalakaua is writing a book on diplomacy. 
— The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles have already 
about 20,000 graduates. 

— Don Josez Zorilla, the recently crowned poet laureate of Spain, 
is seventy-two years old. 

— A Danish edition of Max 0’ Rell’s book on America is soon to 
be published in Copenhagen. 

— Edward Everett Hale advises those about to begin reading 
Tolstoi, to read My Confession first. 

— George Bancroft is one of the few living Americans who 
knew both Goethe and Lord Byron. 

— Queen Victoria is said to have expended not far from $3,010, 
000 on memorials to the prince consort. 

— Abraham Lincoln was the tallest President this country has 
had, and Benjamin Harrison is the shortest. 

— The Prince of Wales has the gift of free-hand caricature, and 
is able to hit off a likeness with a few marks of the pen. 

— The original study for Millet’s ‘‘ The Angelus,’’ has been for 
some time in a collection of famous paintings in Baltimore. 

— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is reported to have said re- 
cently that, had she known the penalties of fame she would never 
have written a line. 

— A high distinction has been indirectly conferred upon Har- 
pers’ periodicals at the Paris Exposition, in that twenty-five of their 
artists have received awards. First medals were given to Edwin 
A. Abbey, C. S. Reinhart, L, O. Merson, and J. F. Raffaelli. 

— William and Mary College can boast of being the alma mater 
of three Presidents of the United States, Harvard two, and each of 
the following one: Princeton, Hampden-Sidney, University of 
North Carolina, Bowdoin, Dickinson, West Point, Kenyon, Will- 
iams, and Union.— Bowdoin Orient. 

— In speaking of Gladstone's library and his generosity regard- 
ing it, a writer in an exchange says: ** Any resident visitor,— 
which seems to mean any neighbor,—is at liberty, on entering his 
or her name in a book kept for the purpose, to borrow any volume 
at pleasure; and the privilege seems to be pretty freely exercised.” 

— Mrs. Sallie Joy White, of the Boston Herald, claims the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman journalist to have a position upon 
a Boston newspaper. Mrs. White began her journalistic career in 
1869, and has been steadily at work ever since, stopping only long 
enough to get married. Her home is in Ashcroft, just out of Boe- 
ton, where she lives in a house two hundred years old. Mrs. White 


js president of the New England Women’s Press Association, 


still in the prime of life, with hosts of hearty friends and well- - 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


Gloves are common enough now; “‘ anybody and everybody ~ 
can have them; but it was not always so. In remote ages, indeed, 
they were worn sometimes, but in warm climates they were consid- 
ered a mark of effeminacy. You would little dream of one use 
found for them as far back as the third century, when knives and 
forks were not in general use. We are told of one greedy man 
who always wore gloves at the table, to be able to handle the meat 
while hot, and so get ahead of the rest of the company, who were 
not so well protected. ; 

Early in the ninth century gloves were generally known in Eu- 
rope, but less in England than on the Continent. Indeed, some 
writers tell us that they were not brought into England until the 
tenth century, when under a law of the second Ethelred, five pairs 
of gloves formed an important part of a duty imposed upon some 
German merchants. For several centuries after this they were 
worn only by the wealthy. They were substantially made, often 
embroidered and sometimes set with small pearls. 

In ancient times, gloves were presented as a part of the ceremony 
of conferring dignities and titles, giving possession of land, ete. 
When a person was deprived of his office or title, the removal of 
his gloves was a part of the form. In the reign of Edward II. of 
England, the Earl of Carlisle, having been convicted of carrying on 
a correspondence with Scotland, was condemned to death as a 
traitor. Previous to his execution he was degraded from the rank 


of knighthood, ‘ his spurs were cut off, and his gloves removed.”’ 

A cahee on old customs tells us that judges “‘ were forbidden to 
wear gloves upon the bench.’’ Very probably this rule arose from 
the fact that they often received presents of gloves with money in 
them. The story is told of Sir Thomas More, that a gentlewoman 
who was in great anxiety concerning a case which was to come be- 
fore him, sent him a pair of gloves in which was a large sum of 
money. He kept the gloves, but returned the money, saying, 
‘*' Truly, the gloves suit me well, but I like not the lining.” An 
expressive old custom is for judges to receive from some of the in- 
ferior officers of the court a pair of white gloves when the session 
concludes without any death sentence having been passed. Such a 
session is called a ‘* maiden assize.”’ 

Gloves were especially fashionable as gifts at New Year’s and at 
Easter. Sometimes an equivalent in ‘* glove money’’ was given, 
usually to servants. White gloves were presented to the guests at 
a wedding, and black at a funeral. In English villages at the 
death of a young girl, they hung over her empty seat in church a 
garland of roses and a pair of gloves, all made of white paper. 

To throw down the gauntlet was, of old, equivalent to giving a 
challenge; to pick it up an acceptance. Among the wild borderers 
of Northumberland it was once the custom for some bold warrior to 
hang up his glove in the church, and woe to him who dared to take 
it down! Long and bitter was the struggle that ensued. In the 
** Life’? of that earnest reformer, Bernard Gilpin [1517-1583], 
mention is made of his having on one occasion taken down the 
glove and made it the text of a discourse to his fierce parishioners, 
preaching peace and forgiveness. 

The biting of the glove or of the thumb wes, among the North- 
ern Borderers, a threat of mortal revenge. In the ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’’ Scott tells of the insult offered to Rutherford, one 
of the guests at the marriage feast of Margaret of Branksome: 

“Stout Rutherford right little said, 
But bit his glove and shook his head.” 
He avenged himself, however, full soon. 

A story is told of a young Scottish gentleman who noticed one 
morning that bis glove was bitten. He bad been in company the 
night before, and according to the fashion of the time (rather more 
than a century ago), had drank too freely to remember the partic 
ulars of the conversation; bat he insisted on his friends of better 
memory telling him what had taken place, for, he asserted, had he 
not received some unpardovable affront, he would never have bitten 
his glove. He fell in the duel which followed. 

Gloves were worn in the cap as a mark of defiance, as in Henry 
IV. ; the king, talking with the Welshman, Williams, to whom he 
was personally unknown, says, ‘‘ Give me any gage of thine, and I 
will wear it in my bonnet; then, if ever thou darest acknowledge 
it, I will make it my quarrel.”” Williams: “ There’s my glove; 
give me another of thine, This will I also wear in my cap; if 
ever thou come to me and say, after to-morrow, ‘ This is my glove,’ 
by this hand, I will take thee a box on the ear,”’ 

Gloves, however, had many associations besides those of wars and 
quarrels. In ‘‘St. Valentine’s Day,’’ which abounds in allusions 
to gloves and gauntlets, Simon Glover, of Perth, who received his 
name from his occupation, refers to the ancient symbolism of 
gloves, ‘* A glove,”’ he says, ‘‘ is an emblem of faith, and a man of 
my craft should therefore less than another break his own.’’ 

The pretty fashion of perfumed gloves is referred to by old 
writers; Shakespeare’s Autolycus, most poetic of peddlers, carried 
in his pack, *‘ gloves, as sweet as damask roses,”” and the gloves 
among Hero's wedding gifts had *‘ an excellent perfume.”’ 

Certain ingenious antiquarians assert that most of the forms of 
modern etiquette are traceable to military usage. This, they say, 
accounts for the removal of the glove before shaking hands; by 
taking off the glove, i. e., the gauntlet, the individual shows that 
his intentions are pacific, PAMELA MCA, CoLE, 


MAYFLOWER OR GOLDENROD ? 


How any person who will take fitness into the account can com- 
mend the mayflower as the national flower, I fail to comprehend, 
Its symbolism would be on a par with that of the soDg-Sparrow or 
humming-bird as the national bird, instead of the eagle. This 
local, trailing, timorous, short-lived, early-spring experiment of 


i ed status would affect the owners with a sense 
of The objection that there many 
this flower is too simple; so the German cornflower is 
colors,—as blue, purple, red, pink, and white. 

Here isa flower that throws out its banners | in pen Ben 
the season, as America came late into the world’s history ; one tha 
and symmetrical; of ur suet border 


i blest the nations. decoratio: 
at the painter’s hands, the goldenrod’ is 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Several i have a 
ears the government of China zed to 
number nt pom men educated in our schools. ill the JoUR- 
NAL give a brief outline of that scheme and the result ? 

This Chinese scheme was mentioned in a company of teachers, 
and to some it was entirely new, and no one could give the out- 


come of it. GroRGE A. MILLER. 
Probably some of our readers can give & detailed answer to the 
above. We simply answer ina general way. It was about eight 
years ago that the Chinese government sent fifty or more boys to 
this country to be‘educated. Two of those boys were in the Somer- 
ville High School, and as they boarded in the family of a personal 
acquaintance, we saw them frequently. They were bright, good, 
earnest young men, and took good rank in their studies. They 
were visited frequently by others of their party in school in New 
Haven, Northampton, and elsewhere, and all were fine young men, 
active in church life and Sunday-school work. 
Before they had completed the college course, the Chinese gov- 
ernment,—possibly as a retaliation for the anti-Chinese American 
legislation, but according to report because the boys were becoming 
anti-Chinese in personal affiliation, —withdrew them. 
We had a personal letter from one of these young men some two 
years after his return, He was then engaged in telegraphy.—[ED. 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


A vote was taken at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 
to show the preference of the teachers in attendance for a national 


flower: One hundred and nineteen teachers were present and voted, 
—apple blossoms 1, rose 1, carnation pick 1, sunflower 1, clover 1, 
violet 1, pond-lily 1, lily 1, Indian corn 1, dandelion 2, pansy 3, 
daisy 5, arbutus 9, laurel 11, and goldenrod 80. 


DO BIRDS REASON ? 


Will Samuel Brazier, who knows so much about birds, as we 
see he does by his interesting article on this subject in the 
JOURNAL of August 22, tell us something about the carrier 
pigeons, and whether it is by reason or some other faculty that 
they are able to make such long journeys, 50) miles or more, with 
the utmost accuracy and dispatch, over territories entirely new to 
them. QUERIST. 


DERIVATION OF ‘“ PYRAMID.” 


As supplementary to the JOURNAL’S recent queries and answers 
relating to pyramids, I will offer a few points gathered*from cur- 
rent reading : 
Volney says (according to Goodsir, Ethnic Inspiration, p. 265), 
the word is from the Egyptian pooramis,—a cave. 
Bunsen says (Egypt's Place, Vol I. p. 474—Vol. IV. p. 107), 
that pyramid is from pyr, ‘‘ division’? and met, “‘ ten.” This is 
favored by C. Piazzi Smyth (Life and Works, Vol. I{I. p. 121). 
Jobn Taylor says (The Great Pyramid: Why Was it Built? p. 
191), that there is great reason to suppose the name pyramis may 
have had reference to pyros, ‘‘ wheat,’’ and that the pyramid coffer 
in the Great Pyramid was a ‘‘ measure of capacity of wheat,’’ and 
that the structure itself may have been called a ‘‘ wheat measure,’’ 
Hargraves Jennings says (Kosicrucians, 1870, p. 215), that the 
word is from pyr, *‘ fire’’ (division produced by fire), aud metron, 
‘ten’? (measures or spaces numbered as ten). The whole word 
means, and the monument bearing this name means, “ the original 
ten measures, or part of the Fiery Ecliptic or solar wheel, or the 
Ten Original Signs of the Zodiac. There the pyramids are com- 
memorative altars raised to the divinity Fire.’’ 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson says (Rawlinson’s Herodotus), that the 
pyrén, “a cake of pointed figure.’’ Kenrick agrees 
with this 
Rev. G. Trevor says it is from perami, “lofty,” and thought to 
be the same with the Hebrew Charaboth, which, in Job iii. 14, sig- 
nifies a “‘sepulcher,’’ though in King James’ version rendered 
places.’’ 

ilkins says (Dissertation on the Coptic Lan that i 
is from pouro ‘‘a kind,”’ and misi, 
Coptie. L. 8. G. 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS. 


— Do all the states have the same legal holidays ? 
—PENNSYLVANIA, 
July 4, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas: All the states. 
New Year’s Day: Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Lllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Micsouri, Nebraska, 


Flora, is always given due welcome. In its little span of existence it| Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Caro. 
sells in Boston streets at a bunch fora quarter; and while not by one lina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
in a thousand of this entire country would it be obtainable, for love| Wisconsin. 


or money, it is steadily being extirpated by the pulling up of the 


roots. 


Washington's Birthday : California, Colorado, Connecti 
ecticut, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 


Certainly one of the first requisites for our national flower is that|®*t*, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 


it shall be widely distributed, and as free as possible to the masses, | 4#™mpshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennavlyani 
Rh 
rather than subject to ccenapely nl classed with luxuries for those | /#!@nd, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and We. 


who can indulge themselves. 


bat is the matter with the golden-| consin. 
rod? Are we told that is is of no reputation with farmers, who 


Decorati : California, 
regard it with as little sentiment as did Peter Bell a primrose by Colorado, Cupnecticut, Towa, Mas- 


the river’s brim? Let this alleged cumberer of the ground be ia, R 
raised to the dignity of the national flower, and ite benntien of] Ger 5 roy 


— Rata Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 


color and form would become 


General Election Day: Calif 


apparent to the most common ob- New Jersey, New York, Seath Oe mae Maryland, Missouri, ' So. 


Texas, and Wisconsin, 


Louisiana celebrates January 3. Anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans; Mardi-Gras; Good Friday. 
Texas celebrates March 2, Texas Independence; April 21, Battle 


of San Jacinto. 
Georgia, April 26, Memorial Day. 
Maryland, Tleneseta, and Pennsylvania, Good Friday. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

— Will you please ask, through the columns of your paper, for 
the solution of the following problem. Perhaps some Norfolk 
County school committee may be able to solve it. 

If it takes $1,100 a year to educate 12 pupils, what will it cost 
a year to educate 50 pupils ? 

I know the answer to be $400, but have not been able to give the 
solution. S. 


— To “‘S. U. N.’’: This name is given to the four Swiss can- 
tons,— Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, and Lucerne,—doubtless from 


the extensive forests with which they were once covered. 
DE Puy, New York. 


— To “ Perrin’’: When and by whom the Gulf Stream was dis- 
covered is an unsettled question. Itg first delineation on a chart is 
believed to have been by Dr. Franklin in 1769-70, from informa- 
tion by Captain Folger, commanding a whaling vessel from Nan- 
tucket. G, 


— In some recent textbooks I find Darwin’s theory of the origin 
of coral islands still given. Will some one please state, through 
these columns, whether that theory is still accepted by scientists. 
Also, whether the belief that the bed of the Pacific is subsiding is 
wholly based on this theory, or can be otherwise proved. 

J. E. W. 


— To “‘ Young Student’’: The people indiscriminately called 
Normans, or, Northmen, who repeatedly desolated England and 
France during the early Middle Ages, originally came from Scan- 
dinavia, whose uncertain boundaries included Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Inthe year 912 Charles the Simple was constrained 
to cede to them that portion of his kingdom to which they after- 
ward gave the name of Normandy, and also to bestow his daughter 
in marriage on Rolla, their chief. Ex-SCHOOLMASTER. 


— Some of my bovs have been much interested in the speed of 
trains. Where can J] get some facts for them? [like to be in- 
formed along the line of their interest. | READING. 

Fastest 10 miles: Hamburg to Buffalo, N. Y., Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad; time, 8 minutes; rate, 75 miles per 
hour. 14 miles in 11 minutes, N. Y. Central, in 1855; rate, 76,‘ 
miles per hour, 111 miles in 98 minutes, from Amherstburg to St. 
Thomas, Canada Southern railroad, May 5, 1881; rate. 67{} miles 
per hour.—[ Ep. 


— Will you please answer, or provoke a discussion of the follow- 
ing questions through the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION ? For prin- 
cipals of the grammar schools, which are to be preferred, and why, 
ladies or gentlemen? What is the effect upon both teachers and 
their pupils, of the principals of grammar and primary schools 
going before classes and exemplifying the regular school work to 
the teachers and their pupils? Whatis the effect upon the teacher 
and the school when the teacher is elected at the pleasure of the 
board instead of for a definite period ? , Cc. E. 8. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. . 


Soap was first made at London and Bristol, in 1524. 


New South Wales has a greater length of railway in proportion 
to its population than any other country on the globe. 


There are at least 80 temperance periodicals in the United States. 
Australia now has over ten thousand miles of railway. 
The twenty-four hydrographical rock-marks along the west coast 


of Sweden show that the land has risen about 0.5 cent. during the 
last half-century, 


Burls, used in making veneers with remarkable eccentricities of 
grain, are excrescences that grow upon various trees,—such as the 
walnut, rosewood, mahogany, oak, and ash, The largest and best 
come from Circassia and Persia. 

The ancient Arabic alphabet consists of twenty-four letters, to 
which four have been added. The Turkish consists of thirty- 
three, the Russian of thirty nine, the Spanish of twenty-seve”, the 
Italian of twenty, the Latin of twenty-two, and the French of 
twenty-three letters. 

Vulcan, the largest vessel built by the British government, bas 
been launched recently. She will aon a floating workebop, and 
will be supplied with hydraulic cranes, on which torpedo boats can 
be hoisted in and out of the water. The Vulcan is of 6,620 tons 
burden, and 12 000 horse-power. . 


The Black Hills belong to that brotherhood of declining move 
tains of which the Appalachians are familiar members in the ; 
Before the great range of the Rocky Mountains was even dreamed 
of, and while the continenta of North and South America were but 
dimly prophesied in a little deltoid serap of land hugging what * 
now the polar region, this group of hills formed a resting place for 
the heavy clouds of the archwan sky. 

The geographers are all at sea regarding the geographical centet 
of the United States. Taking Quoddy Head, Maine, as the most 
eastern point, Alton Islands the most western, Point Barrow 
(Alaska) the most northern, and Key West (Fia.) the most —_ 
ern, and forming a parallelogram, it appears that the geographi 
center of the country is two hundred and seventy miles west of See 
Francisco in the Pacific Ocean.—Springfield Union. 

GREATEST KNOWN DEPTHS OF OCEANS. 


No. Pacifie Ocean 44°-55’ N. Lat, 152°-26’ E. Long. 8,515 meter 
So ** 24°-87' §, «1750 “8,101 x 


No. Atlantic 19°-89 N, 
“ 
Tadian 9-18’ S, 105,-28’ E, 5,852 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and nti ; 
the old designations of books, as 4t0, 8vo, title indi. 
] 


cation of size; we » there 
books in inches, the number din —s 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE Srupy oF THE MIDDLE 
(375-814). Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of 
istory in Harvard University. : Gi ’ 
7x5, 268 pp. Price, $1.25.” 


he author modestly says of this book: ‘‘It aims to present a| ested 


narrative which can be read and studied by an intelligent pnpil 
who already knows something of Roman history. without Ramey 
ness and confusion, and which shall also open to both teacher and 
pupil an outlook over a wider field than it can itself vccupy.”” The 
intelligent reader, whether pupil or not, will find the story so ad- 
mirably told as to enchain the interest like a romance, and to leave 
the essential facts deeply impressed upon the memory. Indeed, a 
lover of historical reading can scarcely read a chapter at random 
tempted on to the end of the volume. A 
single e may serve to in e one of its attracti tures, — 
the anecdotes. 

“How much the Emperor Honorius cared for Rome we may 
judge from a story which, whether true or not, shows what was 
thought of him at the time. An officer rushed into his presence 
and told him that Rome had perished. ‘What!’ cried the Em- 
peror, ‘she was feeding from my hand an hour ago.’ He was 
rouch relieved when told that it was not his favorite hen ‘ Roma,’ 
but only the capital of his empire that had perished.” i 

While thus of absorbing interest because of the style in which it 
is couched, as a textbook the little work has other valuable fea- 
tures. The author conveives of the Middle Ages as not so much a 
period of decadence,—a ‘‘ Decline and Fall’’ merely,—as a time 
wen the apparent forces of destruction were really working together 
to create a new and fairer civilization. Hence the tone of the nar- 
rative is not somber, but cheerful. The elements of construction 
are traced from their origin to their natural culmination in the es- 
tablishment of the Holy Roman Empire. Even the casual reader, 
therefore, can appreciate the valuable phase of eertain institutions 
which had go unwelcome aspects as to have come under general 
condemnation in modern popular view, —monasticism, for instance. 
Again, Professor Emerton takes us into his confidence as to the 
sources of information on every important matter,—not, indeed en- 
combering his pages with a voluminous bibliography, but selecting 
for our use the books really most useful and accessible. He rightly 
declares: ‘‘A textbook ought to be a book of texts, upon which 
the teacher can base his independent work.’’ We are tempted to 
quote also his r dation as to the pupil: ‘‘ The pupil should 
be encouraged to read whatever bears upon the period. Poems, 
plays, novels, as well as more detailed histories, should be put in 
his way, and he should be helped to understand what he reads. 
He shonld be required t- read passages in larger historical works, 
or articles in ency¢lop#dias, and to report to the teacher in writing 
whatever adds to the narrative here given. He will thus learn the 
greatest lesson of all historical study, that history is not ‘all in the 
book,’ but is to be learned from a great variety of sources.’’ Fi- 
nally, the general ‘‘ make-up’’ of the book is such as to adapt it to 
school use. The arrangement of paragraphs and chapters, the 
topics placed where they will catch the eye, the bold-faced type 
when new proper names and dates of importance are introduced, 
the chronological table, and even the index,—all show trace of the 
experienced teacher, and contribute to commend the volume to the 
workers for whose especial help it was designed. 


Tue Gymnastum. By OU. G. Place, M.D., Former 
Leader of Calisthenics and Instructor in Physical Education in 
the Sanitarium Gymnasium, Battle Creek, Mich. Quarto, 84 pp. 
Price, $2.25. For sale by the author, Battle Creek, Mich. 

This attractive and profusely illustrated work contains a daily 
program of exercise, consisting of full instructions in calisthenics, 
including wooden dumbbells, Indian clubs, iron dumbbells, wands, 
and chest-weight exercises, etc. The directions for the proper and 
judicious use of these several exercises are the most complete and 
satisfactory we have ever examined. These are adapted for home 
and school gymnasiums, and the music by Prof. Charles Kinkel, of 
Louisville, Ky., is of an original and pleasing character, adapted 
to the entire series of exercises, including marches, waltzes, polkas, 
and quicksteps. All of the various exercises are illustrated in de- 
tail by excellent engravings made expressly for this manual. The 
thirty pages of music were prepared by the experienced composer to 
fit the movements in time, accent, and expression. The time has 
come, in the development of our American system of education, 
when proper physical culture should be recognized, based upon physi- 
ological principles, and introduced as a daily systematic exercise 
in the home and school. This exhaustive work will do much to 
guide parents and teachers as to the best methods to be pursued in 
giving exercises in breathing, in the grace and elasticity of the 
movements of the body, and in precision in the execution of 
the various exercises, with dumbbells, Indian clubs, wands, 
rings, ete. Dignity of bearing and the development of the sym- 
metry of the body should never be lost sight of in calisthenic 
movements. The directions and diagrams for marches and move- 
ments are very plain and well adapted to aid parents in providing 
for home gymuasiums, and teachers for school exercises. Music 
should always accompany the exercises. It has great influence in 
stimulating and governing muscular manifestations. It has been 
well said by an eminent writer on this subject that “‘ five times as 
much muscle can be coaxed out under this delightful stimulus as 
without it.”? We are pleased to learn that the author contemplates, 
in the next edition of this work, a careful condensation of the mat- 
ter, and the iatroduction of a new kindergarten department, which 
ractical demand, This book deserves a warm 


will meeta great p 
reception. 


Tue Comine Sonoon. By Ellen E. Kenyon. A sequel 

to The Young Idea,” by Caroline B. Le Row. New York: 

& Co. 143 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
_ We do not remember to have had in band a book at once so sat- 
isfactory and unsatisfactory as thie.. Those who remember the 
varied reception accorded Miss Le Row’s English as She is Taught, 
will readily understand our thought when we say that the good or 
evil accomplished by the book depends entirely upon the spirit in 
which it is received. There is something in its atmosphere, 
as there was in English as She is Taug*t, that to some minds 
conveys a wrong impression. We could never see why this 
OT nn Bowe book ; we do see how it may be true 
is. 

., Miss Kenyon’s conclusions regarding the coming school are: 

The coming school will recognize a period of primary education, 
extending from the age of the kindergarten to that of twelve or 
fourteen, in which the general powers of the individual will be de- 
veloped for active use in work and enjoyment; the habits of a ra- 
tional, useful, and happy life will be formed ; the mental and moral 
tastes developed; the rudimentary requirements necessary fo the 
conduet of a personal career in civilization gained; and sufficient 


and te, unlock the storervome of literstare, ert 
i i 
bythe tay of objet y possible way to do all this is 
= ill be a period of from four to six years in 
— the knowledge already gained shall. be classified under the 
‘ ds of science and art, and taught by specialists. 
bs A tertiary period of indefinite duration will follow for the 
eisurely, in which the delights of higher thought shall be enjoyed 
In place of this tertiary period there may be a special period of two 
years, in which the student shall fit himself for the support of him- 
self and family. The first interest in the entire population will be 
bound up in the primary school, and a large portion will be inter- 
in the secondary; while the tertiary will be for those who 
can afford it. If any of the vocations fail to be sufficiently sup- 
plied at private expense, it will be the duty of the government to 
fill its ranks by means of free scholarships.”’ 


Porm. Edited with Intro- 

uction, in Original, Notes, and Complete Glossary, b 

Charles WwW. Kent, M.A. (U. of Va.), Ph.D 
of English and Modern Languages in the University of Ten- 
nesses. Boston: Ginn & Co. 150 pp., 7} x5. Price, 65 cents. 

Early in this century it became known that a manuscript in 
letters resembling the Latin, but in a language unknown to Italian 
scholars, was preserved in the Cathedral Library in Vercelli. Not 
until 1822 was it ascertained with certainty that this was in Old 
English. The puzzling question of how came this manuscript to 
be in Vercelli is hypothetically answered in the introduction to this 
volume, which, in connection with a sketch of Cynewalf, the 
author, and a presentation of the theme, plan, and literary merit of 
the poem, will be of delightful interest to students of antiquity. 

The motif of this Christian legend is the discovery of the True 
Cross, and to this end the whole action of the poem tends. The 
chief dramatis persone are, Helena and Cyriacus; in subordinate 
roles, Constantine and his counsellors, the Prince of Darkness, the 
Magi, Huns, Goths, Franks, Jews, and Romans. Constantine's 
vision of the cross, and that of the empress mother, Helena, their 
perilous journeyings in search of it, the woman’s pleadings, strata- 
gem, and fioal success, are events in their course, related with that 
degree of facility which the language allows. 

Division XIIII. (XIV.) brings us to ‘ Finet,’’ the end of the 
poem proper; that which follows, a kind of author's appendix, 
with autobiographical notes and a salutary ‘‘ exhortation,’’ con- 
cludes with ‘‘ Amen,’’ a beaison to link thie more than foreign lan- 
guage to our mother tongue of modera times. The glossary occu- 
pies seventy and not too many. The work is dedic+ted 
* To those scholars to whom America owes the revival of the study 
of Old English . . . . as a mark of the author’s high esteem and a 


pledge of his humble support.”’ 


CLEOPATRA: BEING AN AccouNT OF THE FALL AND 
VENGEANCE OF HARMACSIS, THE ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS SET 
Fortra By His OWN HAND. By H. Rider Haggard, Author 
of ‘*She,”’ ‘* King Solomon’s Mines,’’ etc. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 7x5, 300 pp. 
_ In this romance an attempt is made to an answer to ques- 
tions naturally occurring to students of the records of that historic 
_ which embraced the tragic career of Antony and Cleopatra. 
he novelist comes to the aid of the historian, and shows what 
malign influences and secret hate were at work, continually sapping 
their prosperity, blinding their judgment, and weaving their fate. 
From the author’s preface we learn that the Chant of Isis and the 
Song of Cleopatra which appear in these pages are done into verse 
from his prose by Andrew Lang, and that the dirge sung by Char- 
mion is translated by the same hand from the Greek of the Syrian 
Meleager. It runs thus: . 


* Tears for my lady dead, 
Heliodore! 
Salt tears and strange to shed, 
Over and o’er; 
Go, tears and low lament, 
Fare from her tomb, 

Wend where my lady went, 
Down through the gloom— Scattered and shaken! 
Sighs for ~y | lady dead, Mother of blade and grass, 
ears do I send. Earth, in thy breast 
ian owe remembered, Lull her that gentlest was 

Mistress and friend! Gently to rest.” 


Mr. Haggard delights in exploring new fields; and in Cleopatra. 
asdieated in some choice sentences to his mother, he has essayed 
_ . his boldest and loftiest flights into the united realms of fact 
and fancy. 


Sad are the songs we sing, 
Tears that we shed, 

Empty the gifts we bring— 
Gifts to the dead! 

Ah. for my flower, my Love, 
Hades hath taken, 

Ah, for the dust above, 


How tury Kerr tHe Fairn. A Tale of the Hugue- 
hots of Languedoc. By Grace Raymond. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 387 pp., 8x54. Price, $1.50. 

The scene of this story is laid principally in the Cevennes and 
the old city of Nismes; the period covered includes the ordi- 
nances with which Louis XIV. first infringed the liberties of his 
Huguenot subjects, as well as the final extinction of those rights in 
the Dragonnades, and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
plot has definiteness and power. A pastor's son, stimulated by the 
example of a martyred father and the training of a noble mother, 
adopts the forbidden profession of medicine, and prosecutes his 
calling and keeps the faith through the gathering storm. His 
rigid conceptions of daty induce his betrothed to sander the en- 
gagement and unite her fortunes with a Hugaenot officer of polit- 
ical rather than religious proclivities. This man attempts resist- 
ance at the commencement of the Dragonnades, but with ill suc- 
cess. The failure of husband and wife to maintain allegiance un- 
der stress, is made to contrast with the courage and steadfastness 
of others of this persecuted people. Later they return to the faith 
with a more vital hold. The witness borne by a young girl ina 
convent makes a chief point. Harrowing details have been avoided, 
—although of necessity the picture is somewhat darkly shaded,— 
and the book is written in a spirit of charity. At last the morn- 
ing breaks, and all is light and peace; there is a tableau of ‘‘ do- 
mestic love, the only bliss which has survived the fall.’’ 


Ovurt.ines or Brste Srupy. By G. M. Steele, D.D., 
Principal of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. Boston 
and New York: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 9 x6, 183 pp. 

These ‘‘ Outlines’’ are designed for students who elect a sys- 
tematic course in the English Bible. The work will also be found 
useful to Bible classes, and as a guide to any persons pursuing the 
methodical study of the Scriptures. The purpose is, using only 
the Bible as a textbook, to give a good general knowledge of its 
character and contents. Four divisions are arranged for a four 
years’ course,—the first embracing the Patriarchal and Hebrew his- 
tory, from the Creation to the end of the reign of Solomon ; the 
second completing the Hebrew history, and including outlines of 
the poetic and prophetic books; the third comprising the life of 
Christ, as contained in the four Gospels; the fourth dealing with 
the history of the propagation of Christianity, as given in Acts, 
‘the Epistles, and Revelation. We can but believe that in tacili- 


est eanest 

been employed. 

Paces CHOISIES DES MEMOIRES DU Duc Sarnt- 

Stmon. Edited and Annotated by A. N. Van Daell, Professor 

of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Boston : Ginn & Co. 336 pp., 7¢x7. Price, 75 cents. 

In his preface the editor remarks that few minds are large 
enough by nature not to need the broadening influence of some for- 
eign culture, and that the English and French literatures seem par- 
pon! balance each other,—that to an American 
youth nothing could be more useful great 
of than the study of the 

One of the wide gaps that exist among books easily available to 
the mass of our students in French, is herewith successfully filled. 
In spite of ita faulty grammar and defiance of rules in syntax 
and construction, Saint-Simon’s work is one of the landmarks 
in French literature. No one has shown better the supreme power 
of the language for emotional expression. 

The chapters on the court of Louis X[V., superstition in the sev- 
enteenth century, the king and the Duke Saint-Simon, and the 
closing rapid survey of the entire reign of Louis, provide brilliant 
reading for students who have a sufficient understanding of French 
to grasp Saint-Simon’s complicated constructions, and sufficient 
maturity of mind to be shown historical facts as they are. Difti- 
cult expressions are explained by French equivalents placed at the 
foot of the pages, while a few longer notes form an appendix. 


MAIne ReGIsTER; OR, STATE YEAR BOOK AND 
LATIVE MANUAL. By G. M. Donham. Portland, Me.: G. 
M. Donham. 6}x4, 782 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This convenient and useful manual has an excellent township 
map of Maine, and contains an almanac from April 1, 1889, to 
April 1, 1890; the Constitution of the United States; historical 
facts connected with the formation of the original Union and the 
admission of new states; the list of presidents of the Continental 
Congress, Presidents of the United States, cabinet officers, census 
of United States; electoral yotes; lists of department officers of 
United States government, ministers to foreign countries, members 
of Fifty-First Congress, customs, districts, and offices in Maine; 
Postal rates; Constitution of Maine, state officers since the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of Maine; vote for governor, President, 
and congressmen ; all institutions of a public nature, —societies, 
colleges and schools, newspapers, ete. An interesting feature of 
this handbook is that of the ancient and Indian names of towns 
and localities in Maine, with present name of town of which they 
form the whole or a part. Mr. Donham has shown himself a model 
compiler, furnishing just the essential facts needed by all good cit- 
izens of a state in its annual register. 

THe Human Morat Prostem. By R. H. Conn. 

a York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 7}x5}, 69 pp. Price, 
cents. 

The layman author of this earnest work makes an inquiry into 

some of the least understood points connected with the human 

necessities for a supernatural Saviour. Some of the thoughts ex- 
pressed are new, but none are in conflict with the doctrines usually 
received as evangelical. A peculiarity which strikes the reader at 

a first glance is, that the method of questions and answers has been 

adopted in the discussion. These, besides giving clearness and 

point, demand the use of the least possible number of words. 

Along the pages will be found traces of Finney and other distin- 

guished theologians; the author cannot justly be classed as either 

conservative or radical; wielding the free lance of modern religious 
thought, he tempers it with a reverential faith, and this commends 
his work to many readers. 


MarGAret MAtiPHant, by Mrs. Comyns Carr, is an 
entertaining romance of English life, with all the conventionals of 
love and thwarting, orphanage, villainy, disaster, and millennial 
joys inwoven. This book is in the well-known ‘‘ Franklin Square 

ibrary Series of Harper & Brothers, New York : No. 655 ( paper) 3 
price, 45 cents. Itis by the author of ‘‘ Paul Crew’s Story,” and 
will have many readers, 

Tue Company of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., have just issued a Manual of School Laws, for the use 
of school officers and teachers in the state of Vermont, compiled 
by W. H. Taylor, supervisor of the schools of Caledonia County. 

he demand for such a manual, doubly imperative since the revis- 
ion of the school law at the last session of the legislature, is well 
met by this work, and it is sure to meet with a charitab!e reception. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE Founpirne or Nae’s Heap is the title of 
a new novel, by Albert P. Southwick, of Baltimore, an ingenious 
writer who probably has a wider acquaintance with the curiosities 
and odds and ends of nature, science, art, and literature, than any 
man of his age in the country. He isthe author of ‘‘ Quizziem, 
and its Key,’’ a book which has been through as many editions and 
has as permanent a sale as Roget’s Thesaurus, or Trench’s Study 
of Words. ‘‘ Bijou’’ is published by the American News Co., 
New York City. 


Into a neat, small volume, with paper and type all 
that can be desired, G P. Puatnam’s Sons (New York) have 
brought together the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Washington’s Circular Letter, Congratu- 
lation and Advice to the Governors of the Thirteen States, Wash- 
inton’s First Inaugural (1789), Second Inaugural 
(1793), Washington’s Farewell Address, Lincoln’s First Inaugural 
(1861), Lincoln’s Second Inaugural (1865), Lincoln’s Gettysbarg 
Address, completing this valuable work by an appendix and an 
index to the Constitution. The frontispiece shows a portrait and 
fac-simile of the Father of His Country. Seventy-five cents will 
be well invested in it, as the property of any man or woman ; it is 
just the book, also, for the cornerstone of a child’s library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Primary Arithmetic ; by G. A. Weutworth, A.M., and E. M. Reed ; 
price, 35 cents. —— Les Trois Mousquetaires ; by Alexander Dumas ; 
edited by F. C. Sumichrast; price, 80 cts. Boston: Ginn & ’ 

Merry Songs; by 8. C. Manson. A New Game of Authors; by A. 
B. Carroll, A.M.; price, 50 cents. A. 

A First Book in —- History ; by Edward Eggleston. New 
York: D. Appleton » 

A Cloverdale Skeleton; by C, Lauron Hooper. —— Rebekah; by M. 
P. Jones —— The Land of the Montezumas ; by Cora H. Craw ord. 
New York: Jobn B, Alden. 

Ten Dialogues in Rhyme; by Alice Turner and Gertrude Smith. — 
Story Cards for Primary Classes (No. 2); b Laura F. Armitage; 
price, 25 cents. Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau. 

Literary Landmarks; by Mary E, Burt: Benjamin Franklin: by 

John T. Morse; price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
The Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists; by David Sharp; 
price, $2.00. —— The French Revolution; by Lydia Hoyt Farmer; 
price, $1.50,-—Famous Men of Science; by Sarah K. Bolton; — 
$1.50. —— Jed; by Warren Lee $1.50. —— A Century 


tating and beautifying the private stady of the Scriptures, this 
book is destined to great usefulness. A list of reference books, 


Goss ; price. A 
‘American Literature; by Huntington Smith ; price, $1.75. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Company. 
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least. A key can be found (after a logical process) by referring 
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CAUSE OF INCOMPETENT TEACHING. 


BY ADA J. TODD, PH.D; 


The official report of an investigation into the condition of schools 
in one county of Connecticut, which was published in the Annual 
Report of the Board of Education, last spring, occasioned no little 
comment outside of the state as well as within it. Some preferred 
to believed the report exaggerated, or partial, rather than as repre- 
senting the true state of affairs, but there is no reasonable doubt 
that the statements are correct. What is worse, they are prob- 
ably true not only of Connecticut’s one county, but of the whole 
state, and not of the whole state only but also of the adjoining 
states, which have been holding up holy hands of horror. 

It appears from the report that children of average ability, hav- 
ing attended school seven, eight, and even nine years, are unable 
to read, spell, write, or compose intelligibly! Appalling proofs 
accompany these statements. Allowing that ‘‘ year’’ in this con- 
nection means only a fraction thereof, probably one half, that some 


| 
a course at the normal school ; though I dislike to intimate that the 


crisis will have come for the one with a tendency toward double- 
bleasedness, and the youthful will have reached an age where even 
$125 a year ceases to dazzle,—and they cannot always live at home. 

Seriously, do sensible people really think that a person with such 
abilities and such an education as good teaching demands cannot 
earn more in a dozen different lines of work than the average salary 


i her ? Is the profession likely to be overcrowded with 
then? Is t strange that they are not found all 
(anless by accidental circumstances) where $150 a year is the an- 
ee of i tency is incompetent wages. The remedy 

of incom e 
is Ii peg When schools are ready to pay good salaries, 
good teachers will be plentiful. The state need not an a 
ing schools for them either, any more than a contractor s to 


Teachers will attend to the preparation for their profession just as 
people of every other profession do, when they are sufficiently paid 
to make it profitable for them to do so. : 
New London County is not unique in this respect; would that it 
were so! It closely resembles every other county in Connecticut, 


set up a training school in order to have good carpenters or masons. | ph 


d perhaps some in the adjoining states. Poor districts every- 
sen anmnie poorly paid teachers, and therefore poor schools. 


children are reasonably proficient, and that those who are deficient 
are usually of foreign parentage and have little home culture, still, 
if a large proportion of native born and normally developed chil- 
dren are in the condition indicated by the report, it is apparent to 
the most casual observer that “‘ there is something rotten in the 
state of Denmark.”’ 


system seems expedient, not an abolition, for that would place 
power in the hands of a few quite as likely to abuse it, and whose 
mistakes and abuses would be more far-reaching and therefore 
more disastrous than those of the “‘committeemen.’’ But let it be 


It is also evident that, whatever minor evils there may be, the| Dori a 1ct districts be consolidated, and let each township be 
major one is the inefficiency of the teachers. Incompetent teaching | 5,214 responsible for its schools, which could then be supermtended 


is placed first in the category of evils, both in the report of the 


with greater economy and vigilance. Even then some townships, 


board and in that of the secretary, and we naturally look to them after reasonable taxation and with its proportion of the ‘‘ school 


to give an explanation and suggest a remedy. They make no at- 


fand,’’ might not have sufficient means to secure good teachers. 


In that case it should be assisted by the state; and, in our opinion, 


tempt at the former, unless by indirect allusions to the lack of nor-| it would be better for the population of Connecticut and all states 
mal training, and by inference from the principal remedy sug- similarly situated to make such an appropriation at the risk of 
gested,—which is that all should be obliged to have such training, | giving normal schools less, if this were hn ge ae 


As it is at present the public, ins 


tuition being provided 7 the expense of the eats. The second poor, inefficient teachers who are the direct result of the public 
remedy urged is, that all its schools should be directly under the} pate of payment, should rather be thankful that there are ‘‘incom- 
control of each township, and this should commend itself to all| petents,’’ that is, if such schools are advisable at all, for without 


thinking people. 
To an impartial observer it does not seem difficult to fix the 
cause of the incompetent teaching, in this particular instance at 


to page 149 of the report: ‘‘ The total wages of 38 teachers does 
(verbatim) not exceed $4,700, or $125 a year.’’ ‘‘ The total 


them there would be nothing. 


AMERICAN SCIENTISTS. 


The following are the names of the officers elected by the Amer- 


wages of 96 teachers does vot exceed $15,000, or an average of | ican Association for the Advancement of Science, at their last meet- 
$150 a year.’ ‘‘ Each one of these teachers probably had sole|ing, held in Toronto the 3d inst.: President, George L. Goodale, 
charge of a school, so that this represents the expenditure for 134 Cambridge, Mass.; vice-presidents, S. C. Chandler, Cambridge, 


schools, 
astonished that the schools areso poor. Another board of educa- 


$150 annually paid to a teacher, and yet people are! Mass., mathematics and astronomy; Cleveland Abbe of Washing- 


ton, physics; R. B. Warder, Washington, chemistry; James E 
Denton, Hoboken, N. J., mathematical science and engineering ; 


tion thinks the remedy is to require all teachers to take a normal! jin F. Branner, Little Rock, Ark., geology and geography; 


training! 
If the investigation had been in the building line, and had shown 
that in the county the houses were so poorly built as to be danger- 


C. H. Minot, Boston, biology; Frank Baker, Washington, anthro- 
pology; J. R. ge, Washington, economic science and statistics ; 
permanent secretary, F. W. Patnam, Cambridge, Mass. ; general 


secretary, H. C. Bolton, New York; secretary of council, James 


ous, and at the same time, that the men who built them were paid Landon, Toronto; treasurer, William Tilly, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
one fourth the usval wages for good labor, which at the best were} The association will meet next year at Indianapolis on the third 


low enough, would not the cause and the remedy be suggested at 
once? Would anybody speak of setting up a training school for 
masons and carpenters at the expense of the state, and obliging all 
such artisans to attend it? Would it not be plain to everybody 
that if the wages for skilled labor were paid, skilled workmen 
could be obtained? And will anybody say that $125 or even 
$150 a year is the price for skilled labor, or that teaching of the 
proper kind is not skilled labor ? 


Wednesday in August. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 
State Editor, T. 8. PRICE, Fresno City. 
Mrs. Charles Crocker’s latest gift to San Francisco,—a home for 
girls out of employment,—was opened a few days ago. The build- 


After reading this key, it is interesting to note, and easy to be- ing and site cost $32,000, of which Mrs. Crocker gave $15,000. 


lieve, the statements made by various commentators regarding 
these incompetent teachers. 

(a) “* They are mentally incapable.’’ That is proved by their 
taking such a position unless under extenuating circumstances. If 
they could do anything else, they would, unless, as the complaint 
goes on,— 

(>) ‘* They are very young.”” But they can live at home, and it 
is very evident that if they could not, they would have to stop the 
process. 

(c) “* They take up teaching as a makeshift, and expect to marry 
as soon as they have a chance.’’ Naturally; sach a salary as that 
would be enough to make even the most confirmed man-hater jamp , 
out of the frying-pan, ete. If there be any man who has thus far 
had poor luck in fiading a helpmeet, let him take courage and go 
to the back districts of New London County. 


On the 3ist ult., Los Angeles voted $200,000 bonds for the pur- 
chase of school sites and the erection of school buildings. 

Director W. F. Goad, of the San Francisco schools, has resigned. 

The faculty of the State Normal School at Chico has been com- 
pleted by the addition of Prof. W. H. Seymour, teacher of sci- 
ences; Miss Emily Rice, preceptress; and Professor Garlichs, 
teacher of music. 

Ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction W. T. Welcker, 
who has been yery sick for some time, is improving. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


_ Calvin Hamilton, who has just been appointed an assistant super- 
intendent of national cemeteries, and assigned to the cemetery at 
Gettysburg, is priucipal of the public schools of that town, and dur- 


ing the war was a private in the First Pennsylvania Reserves. 


INDIANA, 
The trustees of the State Reform School for boys »re making ex- 


It is certainly unaccountable that this should be such a difficult tensive improvements in their buildings, and adding thereto the 
problem, when 134 teachers of one county receive an annual stipend st approved heating apparatus, 


of $150. People wonder that there are poor schools there. And 
they wax indignant at this waste uf public money, and say, ‘* Turn 
them ont and put in good ones.’ Doubtless in their mind’s eye! 
they see crowds of mature, patie t, jadicicus, cultivated women 
longing for the $125 which ia usurped for these “ incompetents ” 
by political or other machinations. And the board in its report, 
lamenting this inefficiency, this unheard-of deviation from all princi- 
ples of political economy, says they need training, and suggests it 


The ‘Teachers’ Reading Circle Board have selected Compayré’s 


|‘ Lectures on Pedagogy ”’ and Steele’s * Popular Zodlogy”’ to con- 


stitute the work of the Circle for the coming year. 
Following the example of other colleges in the state, Butler Uni- 
versity is F now adding a large new telescope to its apparatus. 
Prof. W. J. Spillman, a graduate of Colambia College, Mis- 


cennes University. 


. P. Leavenworth is the new superintend t at Mount 
The State Normal School will open the fall poly Ry in 


Be, has been elected to the chair of natural science in the Vin- 
| 
| 


should be given at public expense and be made obligatory. mason OF ee) building. During the last year and a half the 


when the training is ended,—supposing we admit the fairness of 
requiring an expenditure of time and money before receiving such 
@ remuneration for the most fatiguing service known,—why even 


school has been accommodated ‘with uarters in th 

various county institutes of the state are having | 

| tendance than heretofore, and a greater number of men Mere ae - 


Cc ticut’s school system was excellent in the days when her 
Senuiatien and wealth. were evenly distributed; but now, when | 
both these are concentrated in the cities, the rural districts are left. 


i A modificati f the: 
with lealled the ‘* Menken Prize,”’ for the best English essay, awarded 


e county superintendents and trustees of the state are 
bit ae themselves to execute the new textbook law, 
ore than half a million of books had been purchased up to Sep. 

tember first. 

Vice-president, Dr. J. P. D. John, will have charge of the 
affairs of De Pauw University the coming year, the trustees having 
postponed the election of a president until a later date. 

Many of the county fairs this year are making creditable schoo} 

xhibits. 
’ Henry Moorman, of Fountain City, has conveyed to Earlham 
College $11,000 in real estate, and the funds to be derived there- 
from will be known as the ‘‘ Henry Moorman and daughter, Re- 
becca Moorman, endowment fund.’’ 


TENNESSEE, 


An effort is being made at the Clara Conway Institute, Mem- 
is, to encourage young Southern girls to accept the advan 

offered by higher education. Three hundred dollars is offered to 
the pupil in the college preparatory department whose examina. 
tions are adjadged the best. The examination is supervised by 
Mrs. Wharton S. Jones, a graduate of Vassar College. This year 
the prize was won by Mildred O. Mathes, daughter of the editor of 
the Memphis Public Ledger, and she goes to college accompanied 
by three classmates. Other interesting prizes were: A handsome 
gold medal to the pupil in the department of ‘‘ Domestic Economy ”’ 
who made the best loaf of bread, awarded to Bertha Hughes, of 
Forest City; Eula Smith, Texas; Agnes Schwartz, Natchez; and 
Rosa Miller, Little Rock. A gold medal ordered from Tiffany’s, 


to Mildred Overton Mathes and Maylise Proudfit of Memphis. 


VIRGINIA. 


Dr. James L. Cabell, professor of physiology and surgery in the 
University of Virginia, died recently at his country residence near 
the university, in the 76th year of his age. He was the oldest 
member of the faculty in service, having held his chair for fifty-one 
consecutiye years. For several years he was poner of the Na- 
tional Board of Health, and was the author of several works, one 
of them being a defence of Christianity from the scientific point of 
view. His su r is Dr. Paul Barringer, of North Carolina, 
who was recently elected adjunct professor to Dr. Cabell. 

Dr. Richard Healb Dabney, of the Indiana State University, 

has been elected adjunct professor of historical science in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Mr. William H. Perkinson, M.A., has 
been elected adjunct professor of French and German in the same 
institution. 
’ Governor Fitzhugh Lee has been elected superintendent of the 
Virginia Military Institute, which at its recent commencement cel- 
ebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. Gen. Francis 
H. Smith, who has been superintendent for the past fifty years, is 
retired as Emeritus superintendent. 

The Randolph-Macon Academy, at Liberty, designed asa prepar- 
atory school to Randolph-Macon College, the Soathern Methodist 
College of Virginia, is in course of erection, and will be opened 
about a year hence. The buildings of the y are to cost 
about $60,000. 

Prof. Jobn Hart, A.M., has established a preparatory high school 
for boys at West Point, on the York River, and has associated with 
himself a corps of able teachers, all of them being graduates from 
the University of Virginia. 

An association for the advancement of higher education in Vir- 
ginia, composed of the college professors and the teachers in the 
leading high schools of the state, has been recently organized with 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Col. Hilary P. Jones, 
Hanover Academy, president; C. H. Wonsten, Richmond College, 
vice-president; Lyon G. Tyler, William and Mary College, secre- 
tary; J. Roy Baylor, Miller School, treasurer; H. P. Jones, H. A. 
Strode, and Ormond Stone, members of the executive committee. 

Hon. John L. Buchanan, LL.D, will retire from the position of 
state superintendent of public instruction at the close of the year, 
to accept the professorship of Latin in Randolph-Macon College. 

Prof. Willis Bocock has resigned the chair of Greek in Hamp- 
den-Sidney College, to accept a similar position in the Georgia 
State University. Professor Brock has been transferred from the 
chair of English to that of Greek in Hampden-Sidney. 

Hon. John Randolph Tucker, for twelve years a member of 
Congress from Virginia, has been elected professor of constitutional 
and international law in Washington Lee University. In accept- 
ing the position he announced his permanent retirement from 
public affairs. 

Daring the summer months six Peabody Normal Institutes were 
held in various sections of the state,—three for white and three for 
colored teachers,—each lasting from four to six weeks. These in- 
stitutes are held for the benefit of the public school teachers of the 
state, and are sustained by appropriations from the general fund 
donated by the late George Peabody for the cause of education in 
the Southern States. 

The outlook for the public school is cheering, and all the college 
and private high schools of the state expect to begin the new school 
year with increased numbers. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Prof. C. A. Sipe, one of the oldest and most successful normal 
school principals of the state, has just resigned his position in the 
Fairmount Normal School. The board of regents met, but as yet 
have failed to elect his successor. 

Bethany College and the state at large have sustained a great Jess 
in the death of President Woolery. The college was gaining rapidly 
under his energetic supervision, and the board had but recently 
joaene Pendleton Heights, the beautiful residence of Dr. W. N. 

endleton, for use as a home for lady students, the college 
having adopted the co-education plan. : 

The State Reform School has been located at Pranteytown i 
Taylor County, three miles from Grafton, that place giving $15,- 
000 to secure its location there, 

Professor May, for ten years principal at Benwood, has resigned. 

_An effort will be made to establish a summer school at Mounds- 
ville campgrounds next year. The location and grounds are the 
most beautiful and convenient in the country. 


HAVE you read the new advertisement of the Teachers’ Coop 


then, dear sirs, the stupid will be stupid still, probably, even after ere "s than usual have been doing the work, is the vative Asasiation, of Chicago? Look on page 175, under Teach-- 
ers’ Agency Column,—the second advertisement. 
Important ‘THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. § Fox Scoot The following Volumes in the Library now ready & 
“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE” SILVER, BURDETT, 


master Boston Normal School. 


| AND Home. Edited by LARKIN DUN TON, LL.D., Head- | 


“ IL aT PLAY, 89 cts. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, 
Announcement | _ series of ‘choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared Of the Rice Training School, Boston. 
» ud edited with careful reference to their helpfulness in the edn. | BOOK 1) AT HOME, 24 cts, Boox IIL. 
santas IV, AT SCHOOL, 42 cts, 
140 Witt bs ready for early publication several ather volumes 


PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


IN THE COUNTRY, 36 cts. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


can College at Aintab, Syria. 
The entering class at Dartmouth 


promises 
ve et, rooms about town are mostly |; 

There is on unuscally large claws in «4 in the English-Latin course literary studies will 

College this summer. i ‘ arrap A 

About $30,000 has been received by the college ope doh: ged to meet the requirements 

from donations the past year, while the fund for 

the Willard professorship in English has become 


taken. 
tendance at the Medical 


available. 
RHODE ISLAND, 


At the annual meeting of Brown University, 
President Andrews took his seat as the presiding 
officer of the board of fellows. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Governor Ladd for his magnificent 
gift of $20,000 for the building and equipment of 


an astronomical observatory. 
immediately. 
son Hall, on the erection and equipment of which 
will be expended $100,000, and the astronomical 
observatory, which will cost $20,000, a new gym- 
nasium, for the building and equipment of which 
the late Daniel Lyman left $50,000, and for the run- 
ning of which the alumni of the university are rais- 
ing $30,000, will shortly be erected. _It is hoped, 
moreover, that before long there will be laid out 
on “‘the Metcalf grounds ’’ a botanical garden and 
a Rhode Island arboretum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The friends of Mr. Henry M. Maxon have rea- 
oon to Beas ud of the record he has been making 
for himself. During the past ten years he has 
been doing a work at No. Attleboro, first as prin- 
cipal of the high school, and for the past four years 
as superintendent, which has made him one of the 
most prominent and most promising of the younger 
educators of the state. And now he has been 
called to the superintendency of the Pawtucket 
(R. I.) schools, at a salary of $2000. The position 
was unsolicited, he having been requested by the 
Pawtucket school committee to present his qualifi- 
cations. The superintendency of the Westfield 
schools ‘was offered him at the same time, this also 
without solicitation. Pawtucket should be con- 
gratulated. 

Misses Mary and Hattie Cobb, of Northampton, 
daughters of Rev. E. G. Cobb, and recent gradu- 
ates of Smith College, have left home to teach in 
the South; Miss Mary going to Kentucky, and 
Miss Hattie to Baton Rouge, La., the latter to 
teach in the same school in which her mother of- 
ficiated years ago. 

Easthampton has elected Miss Henrietta Win- 


It will be erected 


JEALOUS ? Well, yes, it looks thatway. The 
“little ’’ agencies have long been jealous of the Co- 
operative, but now that the most successful of all 
the Eastern Agencies is ‘‘ lamenting its inferiority’ 
to the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chi- 
cago, it furnishes pretty conclusive evidence that 
this Agency is far in the lead. If you wish to 
judge for yourself whether this is the case, send 
for their circulars to Mr. Orville Brewer, Manager, 
70-72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SEASICKNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. W. W. BLACKMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: ‘‘l am very much pleased wiih it in sea- 
sickness. Several cases have been brought to my 
<a where it afforded prompt and entire 
relief. 


In addition to the costly new Wil- 


English-Latin course of four years, 


4 - and the full classical course of four years have been 
to In the English course mathe- 


formally adopted. 
matics and scientific study will have the first place, 


predominate, and in the full classical course the 


for admission to college. 
The board of aldermen of Boston has 


consider and report upon the feasibility avd cost 
of providing an advanced grade of education in 
connection with Boston’s public school system, 
such advanced grade to embrace the curriculum 
of the academic studies as taught at Harvard Uni- 
versity; thatthe attention of the school board is 
respectfully called to the recent opinion of the cor- 
poration counsel, in effect that the power to estab- 
lish such and all grades of public school education 


board consider especially the cost of recitation ac- 
commodations and tutors, irrespective of the con- 
struction of any college or building in connection 
with the same. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Norwich Free Academy closed the thirty- 
third year of its existence with a record that it 
may well be proud of, The roll last year included 
240 scholars. The graduating class numbered 
forty, who received diplomas, and of these twenty 
were boys and twenty were girls. Of the boys 
eight took the Yale examination, and seven of the 
eight entered without a condition,—an unparalleled 
event. 


CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these 
diseases are contagious, or that they are due to the 
presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Micro- 
scopic research, however, has proved this to be a 
fact, and the result is that a simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby these distrsssing diseases 
are rapidly and permanently cured in from one to 
three simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. A pamphlet explain- 
ing this new treatment is sent free on application 
by A. H. Dixon & SON, 337 & 339 West King 
St., Toronto, Canada.—Christian Herald. 


THE following are the essential points to secure 
promotion : A good teacher ; substantial proof 
from good sources that you are a good teacher; 
a Teachers’ Agency that knows how to use this 
proof; a willingness to make an earnest effort for 
yourself under the directions of the Agency ; and 
persistency in codperating with the Agency till 
success is reached 

The Teachers’ Codperative Association worked 
for three years for one lady who wished an extra 
good position. She was principal of a building in 
one of the best cities in New York State. Mr. 
Brewer placed her this Summer at the head of the 
Highland Park Schools (Chicago). If you are a 
good teacher, do not fail to send for circulars to 
the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 7-72 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


7 ANTED IMMEDIATELY, Primary 

9 Training Teacher for New 

England city; Normal graduate; $600 — 

$800. Address, with full particulars, and 

Statement that you will accept terms of our contract 
if place is secured 


EACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


W. H. H. MURRAY 


. MUSIC HALL, 
By invitation of many prominent citizens, will de- 
liver his course of 
THREE NEW LECTURES. 
“The Problem of Ameri- 


Sept. 30. our Common School Sys- 
m.”’ 

“The Problem of Ameri- 

M Wealth ; or, How to 

— Evening, Prevent its Excessive Ac- 

Oct. 14. cumulation in Individual 


and Corporate Hands.” 


Monday Evening, and Govern. 
Oct. 28. 


ment,” 
Tickets for the Course now on sale at Box 
Office, Music Hall. 


We used to pity people with 
poor memories. We don’t now, 
for there’s no excuse. Our free 
pamphlet tells why. 


Shedd’s Natural Memory Method. 
The Memory Co., 4 W. 14th St., N. ¥. City. 


‘horough 
HORTHAN by mail or personally 
s whe 
procured VREE, Oswego,N.Y. 


5 NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


WANTED: 
Three Music Teachers. 


One for California,— Vocal, $900. 

One for Wisconsin,—Vocal, $600—-$1000. 

One for Illinois,—Vocal, $700. 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70—72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


chester, of Peabody, assistant in the high school. 
The course in book-keeping, business forms, and 
Devid NL B ch, will be in charge of Miss Mary L. 
class ’89, has received the appointment of instruc- 


— y teacher of writing. The new courses of 
tor in English and financial manager of the Ameri- Ee school, the English course of 


passed 
the following: Ordered, That the school board | og 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From September 4 to September 10, inclusive.) 


— Mrs. Parnell dying. 
— Serious flood at an Mexico. 
— Ten men drowned in a Colorado mine. 

»— William O’Brien seriously ill in Galway jail. 
— The Pope abandons the idea of leaving Rome. 
— Snow and rain quench the Montana forest 


— The Porte has yielded to the demands of 
Crete. 


— Russia to establish quick transit to Samar- 
— An explosion in a Scotch coal mine kills sixty 


men. 

— Fire at Antwerp causes the death of at least 
200 people. 

— Legitime, ex-ruler of Hayti, arrives in New 
York en route to France. 

— Upper Sandusky, Ohio, now claims the larg- 
est gas well in the world. 

— Lord Zetland to be sworn in as lord lieuten- 


is discretionary with the school board ; that in con- 
sideration of the proposed academic course, the ant 


— Mexican government to place heavy duties on 
American cattle, swine, and sheep. 

— Five thousand steel- workers in Wales demand 
10 _ cent. increase in wages and threaten to 
strike 


— Dresden bank to furnish capital to the Mex- 
ican government for a railroad across the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. 

— Irish societies of Milford tender Governor 
Thayer of Nebraska a reception in honor of his 
defence of Patrick Egan. 

— The income of the Johns Hopkins University 
bas been cut off by the non-payment of dividends 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

— Monsieur Guillemain, a French government 
engineer, has been made chairman of the commit- 
tee to inquire into the affairs of the Panama Canal 
Company. 


AN AUTUMN VACATION. 


The most delightful season of the year for 
pleasure travel is found in the cool, bright days of 
early autumn. One can travel then in more com- 
fort, and, if sight-seeing is a feature of the trip, 
the autumnal season is by large odds the most de- 
sirable Mindful of this, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, in fixing the dates of its personally - 
conducted pleasure tours, wisely chose the latter 
portion of September and early October. These 
tours afford some of the most interesting sight- 
seeing to be found in America, including as they 
do a visit to Gettysburg’s renowned battlefield, 
Luray’s celebrated Caverns, Virginia’s Nataral 
Bridge, the Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the Old 
Dominion’s capital, and the seat of government of 
the Republic. This is a rare combination of inter- 
esting places, and when the manner and mode in 
which they are to be visited is considered the 
temptation to join one of them is well nigh irre- 
sistible. 

The tourists will leave Boston by the Fall River 
Line, September 25 or October 9, and arrive in 
Jersey City the following morning, where the spe- 
cial train of parlor cars will be in waiting. This 
train will leave New York at 8 a.m., Jersey City 
3.15, Philadelphia 10.30 a.m. In it the party will 
make the entire round trip without change. The 
Tourist Agent and Chaperon will conduct the 


party. 

The tour will cover ten days. Round-trip tick- 
ets, including all necessary traveling expenses, 
will be sold from Boston at $61, New York $51, 
and Philadelphia $49. The number of the party 
will be limited, and names should, therefore, be 
registered at once. 

For itineraries, tickets, and all information, ad- 
dress S. W. F. Draper, we Agent, 849 Broad- 


a New York, or 205 ington Street, Bos- 


ARRANCED 


Just the Book , 


Questions and Answers 


Used by the Department of Public Instruction, State of New York, in the 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 


For Commissioners’ Certificates, from September, 1887, to May, 1889, inclusive, 
BY SUBJECTS, 


With Regulations in Full. 
— ALSO — 


ALL QUESTIONS 


Competitive Examinations for Sohetacebtes in Cornell University, 
and Normal School Entrance 


( FOR TEACHERS, 


CRADES, AND DATES, 


xaminations. 


Those Preparing to Teach, 
SCHOOL WORK, 
HOME STUDY. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
Address 


WEED, PARSONS, & 


(Mention Journal of Education.) 


Handsomely printed with clear type, on fine white paper. 


1@- These Questions have been prepared with great care by the corps of Institute Con- 
ductors, and have already been used in the examination of nearly 


50,000 TEACHERS. 


Bound in cloth, 200 pages. 
Sent Postpaid. 


CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Specimen Pages sent on application. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


ear begins Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887. A fam- 

ny. lie school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives special 
Fention to character building. Send for Catalogue 


MASSACHUSETTS, ag? 
Healt y and pleas- 
Tabor Academy. antly located by the sea. 
Thorough preparation for college or for business. 
Certificate admits to the best New England colleges. 
A good Christian home and superior board at reason- 
able rates. Special advantages for young ladies in 
music and drawing, A strong faculty including sev- 
eral new teachers. Fall term opens Sept. 11. For full 
particulars address C. P. HOWLAND, Principal, or 
Rev. Rurvus P. GARDNER, Sec’y Board of Trustees . 


Miss Lucy Wheelock’s. 


NORMAL CLASS 


Will re-open the second week in October, 
At CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D.C. 
Patents No as until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


mechanical make-up 
attention of every progressive teacher. 


Two Valuable Books for Class Room Use, 


by Mrs. M. Carey. 
University. With twelve maps. 


for the use of teachers and students, by an abridged 


ous generation and a sufficient 


Selections 


James Russell Lowell. 


ial reference to use in the c 


“ HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Vicror Dourvy, Member of the French 
oe Academy. Abridged and Translated from the Seventeenth French Edition, 
with an introductory notice, and a ee . the 

1889, by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D., Professor of History in brown 
Uni y 12mo, 700 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


This valuable and famous work is now made accessible to the American public and available 


translation, and preseats in one volame of about 


" t and readable account of the events of French history with all the author’s lumin- 
abundance of details. 
By arrangements with the publishers of ~ French — the translation is accompanied with 
the same excellent series of historical maps as in the original work. , 

The work will be ready early early September, and will be found beyond question the best history 
of France ever published in one volume. 


Il. A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Benjamin Franklin to 


from a hundred authors. Chosen and 


arranged by Huntington Smith. 12mo, 400 pp. $175. 


i is called to this comprehensive book which has been prepared with 
As a reader it is unique. 


The selections are unhackneyed. 
chronologically, and they illustrate in a most at- 


FOR 
ga taken American authors, arranged 
rs i literature during the first century of its existence. In 
Kinder rien Teache yo this is ideal ‘text-book, and as such it merits the 


259 BoyLston St., Boston. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., . . 


13 Astor Place, New York, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author Publisher. Price. 
A Manual of Machine Construction. Richards J B Lippincott Co, Phila 5 = 
t . Sherwood D Lothrop & Co, 
Givil Goversment Religion. . Jones Pacific Press Pub Co, Oakland 
John B Alden, N ¥ 
Ginn & Co, Boston 
lar Verbs of Attic Prose. . ayne 
with a Chafing- 
Sap ot Massachusetts, King Moses King Corporation, Bost = 
G nment of New York. ac oe © 
The Walks Abroad or Two Young Naturalists. Sharp TY Crowell & Co, N Y ’ = 
ce. 

A New Game of Authors. . Carroll 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Messrs. Jas. W. QuEEN & Co., 924 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, report trade among the 
schools and colleges as unusually brisk this year. 
A glance at their books shows, even more conclu- 
sively than any magazine essay could, how thor 
oughly the idea of laboratory instruction in the 
sciences has become as goon in our system of 
education as an essential and principal factor. 
Schools everywhere are raising their requirements 
so as to place physics and chemistry on a par with 
Greek and Latin. Electricity seems to retain its 
hold on the popular affections, and the majority of 


the new deyices in apparatus are in this department, Loaded for 100 Pictures. 


They have just obtained a patent on an entirely 
new form of Holtz Machine which is said to be 
nearly as superior to the usual form as that was to 
the old Holtz Machine. This new form makes use 
of an entirely plain revolving glass plate in addi- 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


(er ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 


Price, $25.00. 


tion to the two ordinarily used, which by prevent-| photograph. 


ing leakage and by reason of the additional charge 


generated by friction with the air, produces Rastmal Dry Plate and Film Co. 


lar two-plate machine. 
Queen & Co.’s chemical department, which has 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


been established within the past year or so, and 
whose advent was recently celebrated by the ap- 
pearance of a beautifully illustrated 360-page cat- 


CATARRH. 


alogue, has had a success very gratifying to this} A New Home TREATMENT FOR THE CURE 


enterprising firm. Large orders have been re- 
cently filled for Yale College, Trinity College, 
Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin, as well as 
for many smaller schools. Queen & Co. import 


oF CATARRH, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS, 
AND Hay FEVER. 


The microscope has proved that these diseases 


chemical goods as well as physical apparatus free | te Contagious, and that they are due to the pres- 
of duty for colleges. : Their prices have recently | ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of 
been thoroughly revised and lowered, and they] the upper air passages and eustachian tubes. The 


claim to be able to compete successfully with any 
other house in the United States. They make a 


eminent scientists Tyndall, Huxley, and Beale 


specialty of sets especially arranged for school endorse this, and these authorities cannot be dis- 
work, and which contain, at a very low price, all| puted. The regular method of treating these dis- 
the apparatus and material necessary for the per-| eases is to apply an irritant remedy weekly and 
formance of the usual experiments in physics and | even daily, thus keeping the delicate membrane in 


chemistry. 


a constant state of irritation, accompanied by vio- 
lent sneezing, allowing it no chance to heal, and as 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, a natural consequence of such treatment not one 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop| permanent cure has ever been recorded. It is an 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen-| absolute fact that these diseases cannot be cured 


tral Depot. 

600 Furaiched Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


WE desire to call the attention of our readers to 
the card of Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th 
Street, Union Square, New York City. If lovers 


of good books will examine the illustrated catalogue 
of this great English and American house, they 
will find not only a vast variety of Oxford Bibles, 
Testamenta, Prayer Books, Hymnals, including 
the Oxford Revised Bibles and Testaments, etc., 
but also a vast number of juvenile, miscellaneous, 
and standard works of special value and interest to 
those who are in some sort guiding the young of 
America in habits of reading and study. ‘Such au- 
thors as Robert Makenzie, Rev. W. G. Blaikie, 
and W. F Collier, LL. D., whose works on history 
are unexcelled and carefully graded to meet the 
needs of differing stages of school advancement, 
are pleased to place their books for publication in 
the hands of Thomas Nelson & Sons. The time 
to look for high toned and usefal gift books for 
the coming season approaches, and we ask the 
readers of the JOURNAL to examine the beauti- 
fully illustrated monotint and color gift books of 
this enterprising firm. Lastly, the educational list 
of this house is worthy of the examination and 
of Py rs. Send for cata- 
ogue. ress, elson & Sons, 33 E, 
17th St., New York City. 


THE new announcement of Weed, Parsons, & 
Co,, Albany, N. Y., in this issue of the JouRNAL, 
will be good news to thousands of teachers who 
are in want of ‘‘ Questions and Answers’’ for uni- 
form examinations and tests of their classes in all 
grades. This book is just the one for teachers 
who are preparing for examinations for positions 
to teach, as well as for school work and private 
home study. Probably no seatee were ever pre- 
pared with greater care. They have already been 
used in the examination of thousands of teachers 
in the State of New York. They cover two years, 
and have been used in competitive examinations 
for scholarships in Cornell University and normal 
school entrance examinations. The book is printed 

bound. Price, 


by any application made oftener than once in two 
uropean plan. Elevators and all| Weeks, because the membrane must get a chance 
to heal before any application is repeated. 
now nine years since Mr. Dixon discovered the 


It is 


parasite in catarrh and formulated his new treat- 
ment, and since then his remedy has become a 
household word in every country where the En- 
glish language is spoken. Cures effected by him 


nine years ago are cures still, there having been M 


no return of the disease, 

So highly are these remedies valued, and so 
great is the demand for them, that ignorant imi- 
tators have started up everywbere, pretending to 
destroy a parasite, of which they know nothing, 
by remedies the results of the application of which 
they are equally ignorant. Mr. Dixon’s remedy 
is applied only once in two weeks, and from one to 
three applications effect a permanent cure in the 
most aggravated cases. rt. Dixon sends a pam- 
phlet describing his new treatment free on appli- 
cation. The address is A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 
and 339 West King St., Toronto, Can, 


Have You Daveuters to ?— 
The trustees and principal of Tilden Seminary for 
young ladies, desire to announce, in the interests 
of the higher education of young women, the offer 
of a few scholarships, for the coming year, to de 
serving pupils, who are not able to pay the full 
expense of obtaining an education. They desire 
the names of young ladies who would like to avail 
themselves of this offer. As the number is limited 
the earliest applications will be most favorably 
considered. For full information, apply to the 
a, E. Hubbard Barlow, West Lebanon, 


No one can read the record of the work of 
Teachers’ Cooperative Association, of 70 
born Street, Chicago, without feeling that if in 
want of a position with a better salary, this is the 
Agency to apply to. Mr. Brewer, the m 
writes that there is no week during the Fall term 
that he does not receive many calls from School 
Boards to supply positions made vacant by fail- 
sickness, and other causes. 

t some respects easier to i 
during the school year than in the ott 
tion, as most teachers are tied down and there are 
almost no good teachers to be had. It will pa 
any teacher to write to Mr. Brewer, at the ane 


in clear type on good paper, firml 
id, only $1.00. po to Weed, Parsons, 
bo, Albany, New You? 


address, and secure the circulars of 
become 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—One trivial letter ruins all left out ; 
A knot can choke a felon into clay ; 
A knot will save him spelt without the k; 
The smallest word bas some u ed spot, 
And danger lurks in i without a dot. — Holmes. 


— “ Blister my feathers if I ever touch another 
drop of ardent spirits while I live.”’ This is a pe- 
culiar sort of a temperance pledge which an old 
blacksmith wrote out the day he stopped drinking, 
and he stuck to it. But hold before you go any 
further. Stick a pin right here. Did you ever 
hear before that B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, 
Va., were needing an active, energetic gentleman 
or lady to represent them in every town and 
county? Well, they do, and they would be very 
glad to have you write them a line, or to hand any 
of your friends who need employment their 


address. 


Sequard elixir was known in Dible . 
thas was what was the matter with Methuselah.— 
Boston Home Journal. . 

Hay Fever.—I have been a periodical suf- 
ferer from hay fever since the summer of 1879, 
and until [ used Ely’s Cream Balm was never able 
to find relief. I can truthfully say that Cream 
Balm curéd me. I regard it as of great value, and 
would not be without it during the hay fever sea- 
son.—L. M. Georgia, Binghampton, N. Y. 

I can cheerfully recommend Ely’s Cream Balm 
to the suffering public for hay fever and stoppage 
of the nasal passages. I have tried it and find it 
gives immediate relief. —J. E. Rector, Little Rock, 
Ark, 

—Tennyson’s only excuse for not writing a 
poem in celebration of the royal marriage was that 
he didn’t know how to write to Fife accompani- 
ment.— Boston Transcript. 


Apvice To MoruERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
“* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


SEND to Chaffee’s Phonographic Institute, Os- 
wego, N. Y., for School News, containing full 
particulars in regard to the Institute, and list of 
over 500 pupils holding remunerative positions. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 

Bostex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 

PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
For Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, .. P#.D., Director. 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Cum CONWAY INSTITUTE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
Studies Resumed September 23. 

A Southern school for Northern girls. Climate 
genial and delightful from October to June. 

The first school in the South to identify itself thor- 
oughly with the spirit of the New Education. 
tical, thorough, and progressive. Prepares pupils 
Vassar, Wellesley, Boston University, 

, Wellesley, on vei orei 

schools of Art and Music. . — 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 
Family and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth 
GRORGE GANNETT BD 
"69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART Dblish 
M for the advancement of 


drawing. 

For circular and further ae ulars = the 
ipal. 


stare SOHOOL, 
both sexes. 
Ber T WORCESTER. 
STE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM. Maga. 
The next term will begin with xam 
tions, Wednesday, 4th. 
188 ELLEN rrincipas. 


For catalogues, the 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 8 Mass. 
ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WesTFIELp, Mass. 
For Catal Por both sexes. 
J. 0. G@REENOUGH, Principal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for September 
has three strong articles dealing with topics relat- 
ing to economics. One of these is ‘‘ The Ethical 
View of Protection,” by Huntington Smith, who 
compares a protective tariff to the protecting walls 
which barbarous tribes build around their villages. 
Hon. David A. Wells contributes some thoughts 
on Recent Economic Changes,’’ touching upon 
the origin of trusts, changes in prices of diamonds 
and some other commodities, and changes in cer- 
tain industrial conditions. Henry J. Philpott 
writes on the ‘‘ Origin of the Rights of Property,”’ 
discussing many conflicting views on this subject. 
Of a more popular character is a delightfui ac- 
count of the comical doings of a pet lemur, by 
Mrs, Olive Thorne Miller, ** A Study from Life,” 
and an illustrated description of ** Animal Life in 
the Gulf Stream,’’ contributed by Ralph 8S. Tarr. 
W. H. Larrabee writes on ‘‘ The Surface Tension 
of Liquids,’ in which the curious behavior of 
liquids is explained. There isa paper from Pro- 
fessor Huxley on ‘The Value of Witness to the 
Miraculous.’’ The value of ‘‘ Museums of House- 
hold Products’’ is set forth by Professor Virchow. 
Dr. Felix L. Oswald continues his account of 
**The Wastes of Modern Civilization.”’ Prof. 
George H. Williams deecribes ‘Some Modern 
Aspects of Geology.’’ Under the heading ‘* Hux- 
ley and Pasteur on the Prevention of Hydropho- 
bia,’’ a letter from Professor Huxley on the value 
of Pasteur’s work and one from Pasteur himself on 
the results of his treatment of rabies are given. 
In Arctic Ice and its Navigation”’ Ensign Albert 
A. Ackerman, U.S.N., gives a vivid picture of 
the dangers of exploring polar seas. Captain (i. 

describes ** A Corner of the Dutch East 
Indies.’’ Prof. Joseph Lovering, who recently 
completed a half century of physics teaching at 
Harvard, is the subject of the “* Sketch”’ and por- 
trait. In the Editor’s Table, two recent books,— 
Mr. Wallace’s *‘ Darwinism’’ and Mr. Bellamy’s 
** Looking Backward,’’ —are criticised. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. Fifty cents a 
number; $5 a year. 


— The Forum for September opens its 8th vol- 
ume, and the discussion of important present prob- 
lems by the best qualified writers on special sub- 
jects. The leading article in the present number 
is by Thomas Hughes, author of ‘‘ Tom Brown at 
Rugby.”” He claims that American sympathy 
should be given to the cause of England against 
Ireland. He takes the same position substantially 
as that taken by John Bright, and criticises Mr. 
Gladstone. Other political articles are, “ The 
Spoils of Office,’’ by Goldwin Smith, who com- 

the outlook for civil service reform in the 
nited States with what has been achieved in this 
way in other countries; and a defense of Henry 
George against his critics, by Thomas G@. Shear- 
man. Mr. Smith’s sympathies are with the civil 
service reformers, but he asks some very hard 
questions in his discussion of the relations of pat- 
ronage and party government. Mr, Shearman 
makes a calculation to show that three-fift!s 
of the wealth of -the country is owned by 
little more than 30,000 men. There are two arti- 
cles on Sosial-Science topics—A ‘* Remedy for So- 
cial Ills,” by Washington Gladden, and The 
Outlook for Industrial Peace,”’ by Prof. 4. T. 
Hadley, of Yale University. The Rev. Dr. J. R 
Kendrick writes of the conflict between Catholic- 
ism and our public schools to show that every effort 
that has hitherto been made to reconcile them 44 
but emphasized the necessary conflict. Other arti. 
cles of this number are ‘‘ Causes of the Belief of 
Immortality,” by Prof. Lester F. Ward, of the 
Smithsonian Institation, and ‘‘ The Luxury of 
Pity,” by James Sully, the well-known psycho- 
logical writer. The Forum Publishing Co., 2° 
Fifth Ave., New York. 50 cts. acopy; $5 year 


The New England Magazine.—The first number 
of this illustrated monthly magazine for 1880-1) 


Prac- | is under the editorial control of Rev. Edward E. 


Hale, D.D., and Edwin D, Mead,—two men prob- 
ably better fitted to properly represent New Eng- 
land life, thought, and history than are any others. 
The September number is largely devoted to the 
history of Plymouth and the Pilgrims. No better 
place or subjects could be found than there, with 
which to inaugurate a magazine that will aim to 
stimulate and popularize the study of Americao 
history. The recent notable celebration of the 
great Pilgrim monument, completed after os 
years, makes it fitting that such a magazine shoul 
give prominence to topics that cluster about this 
historic old New England settlement and the — 
who made it. ‘‘ Priscilla,’’ from the 
Boughton’s celebrated ting, makes a most aP- 
propriate fron A Plymouth Pilgrim- 
age,” by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is 
sketch illustrated. The poem, 


teresting style. Mr. 
opens a series of valuable historical papers to > 
contributed with @ discussion of the quest; 
‘ Did John Hampden-come to New England || 
Thomas B, Drew gives a condensed history ©" 
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ate and interesting, by well-known authors, ve. 


as Professer Hosmer, Dr. D. R. Dewey, Sylvester 
Baxter, William Clarke, M.A., Gertrude Morton, 
etc. We heartily say *‘ God speed ’’ to this enter- 
prise, which will furnish thoughtfal readers with 
essays, sketches, stories, and poetry of permanent 
value to the student of New England history and 
biography. Price, $3.00 per year; single num- 
bers, 25 cents. Boston, 36 Bromfield Street: New 
England Magazine Co. 


— Scribner's Magazine for September, opens 
with a very valuable paper on ‘‘ Safety in Rail- 
road Travel,’ by H. G. Prout, editor of the 
Railroad Gazette. Mr. Prout makes clear the 
workings of the air-brake, semaphore signals, 
interlocking switches, the block-signal system, 
and the many other ingenious devices which make 
railway travel the safest mode of locomotion ex- 
cept walking. The abundant illustrations add to 
the lucidity of the descriptions. “Andrew L 
writes a eulogy of Alexander Dumas, ‘‘a word 
gratitude and delight to the indomitable master.’’ 
He mingles enthusiastic praise for Dumas’ great 
romances with many anecdotes and descriptions of 
his vigorous personality. A fine portrait of 
Dumas accompanies this paper. The group of 
Fishing articles is concluded with A. R Mac- 
donough’s picturesque account of ‘‘ Nepigon River 
Fishing.’”’ W. Hamilton Gibson has a short paper 
entitled ‘‘ Night Witchery,”’ picturing the subtile 
impressions made in the darkness by pature on 
other senses than sight. The illustrations are in 
Mr. Gibson’s most effective manner. **‘ The Place 
of the Fitting-school ia American Education,’’ by 
Professor George T, Ladd, of Yale College, points 
out the lines along which our preparatory schools 
must develop, in order to make possible higher 
education in the universities. The issue also 
contains ‘‘Out of New England Granite,’’—a 
short story by T. R. Sullivan, author of ‘‘ The 
Lost Rembrandt’’ ; and poems by Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott, A. Lampman, Edith M. Thomas, C. 
H. Liiders, and Zoe Dana Underhill. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. New 
York Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


— The Magazine of Art for September is an un- 
usually attractive number. It has an etching by 
that famous French etcher, P. Le Rat, which 
forms the frontispiece, and is from a painting, “‘In 
the Chimney Corner,’’ by Adolf Menzel, a Ger- 
man artist whom England admires very much, 
‘*The Barbizon School,’’ a series of unusually in- 


teresting papers, is continued and opens the maga- 
zine, Daubigny still being the subject under dis- 
cussion, Mortimer Menpes, a popular English 
artist, contributes a paper on the *‘ Pointing of 
Etebings,’’ which is accompanied by a chalk draw- 
ing of himself, a clever example of the mod- 
ern art of reproduction. ‘‘High Street, Ox- 
ford, and Brazenose College,’’ will interest all who 
know England’s famous college town, and others 
for whom its beauties are still in store. A capital 
engraving by Boileau, of a painting by A. T. 
Ribot, of an old woman making up accounts, is 
honored with a full page of the magazine. The 
exhibition of the Humorists in Art is discussed and 
illustrated. There is a valuable article by Charles 
de Kay, on the late Geo. Fuller, a painter who 
stands alone in American art, and whose reputa- 
tion will increase with years. Excellent examples 
of Mr. Fuller’s work are given, one of them the 
famed and beautiful ‘‘ Romany Girl.’’ ‘‘ Paint- 
ers’ Weather”’ is described by W. W. Fenn, and 
it is needless to say that it is not such weather as 
we have had for the past few weeks. ‘‘ Pictures 
of Jewish Life ”’ gives us the Jew of the European 
continent and not of the American comic papers. 
Copious notes bring the number to an end. Cas- 
sell & Co., New York. 35 cents a number, $3.50 
a year in advance, 


— The prospectus is out for Santa Claus, a 
weekly journal for boys and girls from the primary 
to the college grade, the aim of which will be to 


combine entertainment with education of a practi- 
cal order, in the highest degree possible. A 
specialty, as announced, is to be in the line of 
industrial art teaching. The list of contributors 
engaged is such as to be highly creditable to the 


enterprise, and to give much assurance of its suc-| Boston: D. Loth 
cess. Its headquarters are Philadelphia, New| ¢; 


York and Boston; terms, $2.00 a year. 


— Wide Awake for September opens the new 
serial by Susan Coolidge, called ‘‘ A Little Knight 
of Labor,”’—a story for girls who have their own 


year. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham Co 


New York: Babyhood Pub. Co 
Buffalo, 


Prescriptions of 

the Brightest Medica! Minds 

in the world, as used by them in MEDICINE 
London, 


he Hospitals of 

Wo. 1—Cures Catarrh, Hay F Rose 

sold, Catarrhal Deafness, 

Wo. 2—Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, Consumption. A Peerless Remedy. 

Wo. 3—Rheumatism, Gout. 


No. 4—Liver & Kidneys 
digestion, Constipation, Bri = 
—Fever ‘Dumb Ague, 


& 

Malaria, Neural 
No. 6—Female 

ties, Whites. 
No. 7—A 


Every bottle gu 
RELIABLE J its spociat disease if CURABLE and 
AGENTS [ Descriptive Circulars nent 
a sent free on 
application. HOSPITAL RE 
WANTED. COMPANY, Toronto, Canada wiaabe 


ust 
Cold in Head HAY=F 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price 50 cts-at Dru sts: by mail, istered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren Bt. NY. 


interest relates to ‘‘ Maria Mitchell at Vassar,” 
and is written by one of her old pupils. Miss 
Risley Seward gives the last of her *‘ Around the 
World Stories,—perhaps the most entertaining of 
them all, it is entitled ‘‘ My Dinner at a? 
Palace,’’—an amusing glimpse of royalty. Prof. 
Starr has another geological article, this time 
about ‘‘ A Forest of Boquet-Greens. Among the 
best of the poems are ‘‘September,’’ by Mrs. 
Whitton-Stone, and ‘‘The Carven Name,’’ by 
William H. Hayne. The ‘‘Men and Things’’ 
pages are full of bright anecdotes and worth-while 
talks. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $2.40 a year. 


— The American artist, Mr. Theodore Wores, 
whose studies of Japanese life and landscape have 
recently attracted wide attention in New York 
and London, has written for the September 
Century a paper on ‘‘An American Artist in 
Japan,” for which a number of his oil-paintings 
have been engraved. Mr. Wores describes many 
Japanese traits of character which might be copied 
to advantage by nations which are generally con- 
sidere dmore highly civilized. 


— **The Heart of New Mexico,’’ is the title of 
an elaborate article on the most foreign part of 


the United States, by Prof. F. M. Endlich, pub 
lished with eighteen illustrations, in a four-page 
supplement to Harper's Weekly of September 4. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Little Ones for September ; terms, $1.50a year. 
Boston: The Russell Pub. Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Septem- 
ber; terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia: The Frapk- 
lin Institute. 

The Kindergarten for September; terms, $2.00 a 


Wide Awake for September ; terms, $2 40a year. 
Boston: D. 
The Pansy for peomber ; terms, $1.00 a year. 


rop 
New England Magazine for September; terms, 
00a year. Boston: New England wor Co. 
Bab hood for September ; terms, $1.50 a year. 


Queries for ptember ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
N. Y.: Chas. A, Wenborne. 

Notes and Queries for September; terms, $1.00a 
year. Manchester, N. H.: 8. C. & L. M. Gould. 
Lend a Hand for September; terms, $2.00a year. 


living to earn, An article that will be read with | Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 


The New England Bureau of 


Education, * mass.” 


TO PATRONS. 
Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 


their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-|new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for|not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
school supervision. every state and territory. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


:~I want to tell you how much pleased 


Dr. Orcutt 
Tam with you conducting your business. | my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
yonr resourses and rendered me in obtaining the position [at 
assist reliable teac seen enou of} 
management toconvinge me that are conden hate 
ew h d 00) cers an 


can rely every 


Prof. of Classies, French Proteniant 
Springfleld, Mass, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mamacen, 3 Somerset Strest, Boston. 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 18 THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—I wish once more to express 


ew Ha- 
en, Conn. — salary, $1500) which I desired. I am 


M. M. MARBLE, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
N 


hus on Aug. 13 we had letters from Supt Boutelle, of Decorah. ta Prinet 1 Slocum, of Angeli 
° ST President Davis, of Horsehead, N. Y., each asking us to name “ candidates ” fore vacancy. To each wo 
rep "We have several teachers who might do, but Miss seems to meet your wants so closely that I hardly 
need bother you with other names, since she is certain to accept if elected.” Fach of the three ladies thus recom- 
ney a elected and is now at work. Of course to recommend with this confidence we must have not only a 
seg supply of teachers, and an abundance of information about them, but also a definite idea of the necessities of 
e ——. vacant. We have tried the experiment of nominating single teachers in some sixty instances this sea- 
son. In more than forty of them our candidates have been elected, and while we might have got some of the other 
places, had we sent on a flood of applicants, we feel very well satisfied with the results. The hers that are 
selected will > a0 apenas, and the Boards that choose elsewhere at least know that they can apply to us fora 
teacher without such an influx of candidates that the railroads get out excursion tickets for them. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W 


+ Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office i Chicago to some 
our agency, and what we are now doing. We give haloes ¢ Ay items : —_ or 
No. of clerks now employ: d, - - - 17 


No. of letters received each day (average), - - - - 474 
No. of letters sent out each i Hh, 
(This does not include circular letters in bulk; as, for example, 10,000 personal letters 
week to School Boards asking for new 


ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 


No. Vacancies No. Positions New Me 
Received, Filled. ee of 


This work will continue till the middle of September; though after the middle of August there ts 
gradual dropping off. About the first of Sept. we receive many telegrams every da asking us to name 
best teacher available for sudden vacancies. During the Fall, Winter, and Spring there are demands for 
teachers every day, and the Association kept four clerks at work all last winter. 
Send for circulars and learn of our work, Address: 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 7O Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. {NEW YORK CITY, Box 1969. M. V. Brogoop, Agt. 
Branches : {TACOMA Washington Territory. W. H. eee hes. 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western _ Office, 48 W. Thi St., St. Paul. 
. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 


The agency has successful and experienced candidates for an tion in public or private school work. Good 
teachers always in demand. One tee registers in both agencies, = ’ a 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, of Chicago. has filled the highest salaried 

positions vacant the past summer in seven Western States: Michigan, $1800; Wis- 
consin, $1800; Minnesota, $1500; Iowa, $2000; Arkansas, $1800; Illinois, $1650; and 
Dakota, $1800. 

When competition is so eres and there are hundreds of candidates outside of agencies, 
do you think the agency could fill the majority of of all the good positions if it did not have 
the best men? Every one recognizes the correctness of the principle on which agencies 
work , the immense amount of time School Boards and Superintendents can save by con- 
sulting them ; the saving in railroad fares to the candidates ; and the opportunities they 
offer to first-class teachers of learning in time of good places and making it possible to com- 

te for them. Is it, then, not time for you to investigate and learn whether this principle is 
n successful operation? Is the agency a good thing on paper, but in practice an institution 
that talks loudly of “calls” and “ vacancies ” it never fills? Some agencies are such. But 
if you want to learn of an agency that actually does fill the places, and tells you where they 
are and who the teachers are they have placed in them, write for circulars to the Teachers’ 
Co-Operative Association, 170 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Do not stand by and complain 
because your fellow-teachers who may have no better qualifications than yourself, takin 
advantage of the agency, gradually rise to positions of prominence while you stand still. 
The best men,—the most energetic, wide awake, active men,—the men who are to come to 
the front,—the men who desire the highest places for work and influence and power, join 
the agencies and work through them. If you do not believe this, read our private circular 
of the positions filled by us during the past few years. 
aes: ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


fal me you been thinking that good men did not register with agencies ? 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
East 14th Street, N. WY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- . 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address A Two Weeks Record, ort ae 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, $2000. 17 positions in Colleges. 48 High School Prin- 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency cipalships, $600 to $1400. 82 High School Assistants 
23 Union Square, New York Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary positions, $400 


to $750. 34 positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
EXC 


Music, Art, Elocution, Book-keeping, &¢., $400 to 
$1000. The above is but a partiat list of our vacan- 
cies, Every day brings new ones. Circulars free, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
w 206 N, ST, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Teachers’ Bureau L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


[Both Sexes.] 
Professo Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 5 O 

urches. Alse Book keepers, Stenographers, Copy 


Ch ‘ 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs, A. D. CULVE 
g29 Fifth Avenue. N. VY. 


and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, NO PRE FOR REGISTRATION. 


TEACHERS, 


With good ‘records, wanted at 
once by the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 
$300 to $2500. |J. E. MAssxxE, Sec’y. 
Form for stamp. 


cians, of 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice BEST FACILITIES 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, |;;;;::::::: LARGE BUSINESS, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, = | netent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave. |" pmaployers are served without charge. Our supply 
NEW YORK CITY. | of Teachers ts the LARGEST. and BEST. 


TEACHERS WANTED. | AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
WANTED, 


2 West 14th Street, NEW 
In a cultured and delightful New England home, | In an institution in the South, “for the education of 


WANTED, 
eared h and teachers,” a teacher of Latin and 
four little girls from 4 to 10 years old, to be Greek rr other collateral studies: said candidate 
for and instructed by an intelligent and — must be college graduate and at Baptist clergyman. 
. a teacher, in No — 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, PP’ ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Ed 


8 Somerset St., Boston. Somerset St., boston. 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 10, 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES 


— OF — 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S 


First Book in American History. 


TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST. 
It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York City. 


Address 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of “ White's Claasical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pages. cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 

st free for examination, with a view to introduc 
Fion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISUPLEE’S 


Revised by 
A. L. MAYHEW, 


TRENCH Oxford. 
Fon, ON WORDS. 


as a text 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 


New Plates. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for Chicago Agency, | | i 


Illustration and Questions for Examination, by Frof; 
T. D. SUPLEE. Trench ‘On the Study of Words, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 


& 00.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
BEN Dr. SAU VEUR’S Puor. WENCKE 
BACH, BERLITZ'S, BACHE 
of IMPORTED anp AM ERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Peri 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, _ 


G MODELS, and 
TISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


graded 


originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 


12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


504 pages. $1.50 


This work presents the ‘‘ New Education ”’ in its 
anes and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom, 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


504 pages. 81.50 


This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its 
faculties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
specially adapted to students and teachers. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC 


570 pages. $2.00 


* Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa 
ble.”’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin 
of the First State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Special prices for introduction, and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 


1124 ARCH §8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES ©, SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchaa; e for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
76 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


of introduction prices. 


came into our possession. But seven Manuals have 


Standard Educational Series. 


book. The editor has long deplored this, in hi. a. 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- Christopher Sower Co., Philad 

ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. Hontgomer ’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Dr. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosop h 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


1. Standard Arith. Course 
2. Union Arith. Course, mbining } Written. 


y of Arithmetic. 


Standard ist Reader,. . Sets, Notes Of Lessons 


“ 2d “ . . . . 30 
Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 


A Hanthoek for Teachers, 


Moral Subjects. 


y FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
* THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. 


THe WORLp OF Music 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 
OLIVER Ditson COMPANY. 


For Singing Classes they offer SONG HARM. 


NY, a thoroughly good book by L. 0. Emerson. 


192 pages, 125 Tunes and Songs, and the Elements. 


(60c.; $6 doz.} 

Fer Choirs and Singing Classes, JEH(O 
PRAISE, by L. EMERSON. grand 
with 320 pp., 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 Anthems, Motets’ 
and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees. [§1; $9 doz. 


for Piano Teachers we print and sel! year! 
thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW METHO 
($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY METHOD {93}. 
and of MASON & HOADLEY’S SYSTEM For 
BEGINN and also commend very highly 
MASON’S TECHNICAL EXERCISES [$2.50 | 


K 
doz.]; Boox IT. [40¢., $4.20 doz.] and Bock 
$4 80 doz.] ’ ] I 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HARMO. 
NY ([60c., $6 doz.] 


Kindergarten Teachers use more and more our 
beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES (81.25), or 
tea) SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICr, 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


APYRAMIDA 


By C. C. CASE. 
The latest and best singing book by this popular 
writer for use in 
SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Contains an unusually fine selection of Choruses 
Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc. 
Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 
ME JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


“ 
Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 “ 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 


Correspondence solicited. {™] 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 


Anderson’s Histories and Beaders 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt | Keetel’s Freuch Course ; 

BReed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


I. SMITH, 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. 
5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies The Destruction 4 a a 


have been sold during the past few months, since they 


been published ; they are: 

1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence, 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. Pinsa with startling beauty and power.”— London Times. 
FUNK & WAGNALIS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


flict between the upper and lower strata of society in 
aba York, ending in a great disaster to the city 
self. 


$1.00. 


This is a most graphic story 
of the times, showing the con- 


Gotham, 


“ His writings are charged with passionate life and dis- 
lay a fervor of tic appreciation and s —r com- 
1 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. = 
. f Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { cidth, 40 cts.; or five for 


Address: Agents Wanted. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Facilitating the Acquirement of K ledge. 
by mail. Address 4 DR PICK 


‘*MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” 

New Edition. .. . Price, 26 cents. 

Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 


24 Union Square, New York. 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY BLISHING OO 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
P 
8 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


Agents Wanted 


Music Printing 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamplets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

H. GILSOn, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

“In this admirable little work the genera! subject of 
Chemistry is most eraeeely treated, and what is ordi- 
narily considered a very dry branch of science is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting” 

—Scientific American. 

«*» Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars free by mail. 

JOHN WILEW & SONS, New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


$75 00 t 250 00 A MONTH can be made work- 
0 ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse ont give their whole time to the 
business. moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 8. F. JONN- 
SON & CO., 1009 Main S8t., Richmond, Va. 
B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. BLE. J. & Co. 


Minerals, = l 

Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
ossils and Skins, 

ecological ALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 
Relief Maps. Send Circular. GSTEDLOGY, ANATOMY. 


THE 1889-90 EDITION 


— OF— 


Hisher’s Essentials of Geography 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date 
new matter has also been added, including ne 
Maps of OKLAHOMA, The Chicago Annexations, 
The Extent of the Slave Trade in Africa. 
Stanley’s Route to Emin Pasha’s Province. 
Foreign Possessions in Africa. 
It is the most complete and accurate ‘edition that has yet been published. 


PRICE:— With Perforated Maps, 60 cts.; without M 
Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly cupplied’ "Wer fate 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A large amount of 


Sent to a 
or introduction rates address 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY: 
Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 


Holbrook’s “ Training Lessons” and “ Complete Grammar” 


in one volume. 272 pp., 12mo 


proved in accuracy and fullness, 


NEW YORK : 28 Bond Street. 


WIATERIAL. 
3 E. 14th Street, WY, 


By A.rrep Ho rook, President 


of the National Normal School. Lebanon, Ohio. Price, 65 cts. 


In the revision a few additions have been made to the constructions 0! 
various parts of speech ; fuller examples have been made of the more subtle 
constructions in Nouns, Pronouns, and Infinitive Verbs ; an enumeration 0 
all the possible construction of Nouns and Pronouns is furnished for review 
study, and also of Pronouns and Infinitive Verbs, | 


The Index is much !™ 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers. 


CINCINNATI, 


BOSTON ©, F, Stearns, Agent, 8 Hawzey Sr, 
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H —_ PRANC'S DRAWING mol Schools cannet do better than to use SONG 
\ ‘o which special attention is > = : SONG 
, These MODELS have been specially designed for 
f the teaching of Form and Drawing in yy! and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
: a and Tablets, arranged in a carefully 
are made with the greatest to 
—6—6hche beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
; prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
i the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
| stage, and especial ty at the outset. 
LT ‘or catalogue and particulars, address — 
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